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Report on Berlin 


Address by Secretary Dulles? 


Last Friday evening I returned to Washington 
after 4 weeks of daily discussion at Berlin with the 
Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union—M. Bidault, Mr. Eden, Mr. 
Molotov.? Also, on the way back, I met with 
Chancellor Adenauer of Germany. 

I find on my return that there is some confusion 
as to what really happened. That is not surpris- 
ing. It is difficult to grasp quickly the results of 
4 weeks of debate on many different matters. In- 
deed, the full results cannot be clearly seen for 
many months. I can, however, say that this meet- 
ing had two results which will profoundly in- 
fluence the future. 

First, as far as Europe was concerned, we 
brought Mr. Molotov to show Russia’s hand. It 
was seen as a hand that held fast to everything it 
had, including East Germany and East Austria, 
and also it sought to grab some more. 

Secondly, as far as Korea and Indochina were 
concerned, we brought Mr. Molotov to accept a 
resolution which spelled out the United States 
position that Red China might in these two in- 
stances be dealt with, but not as a government 
recognized by us. 

You may ask whether it was worthwhile to go 
to Berlin and to make the great effort that the Con- 
ference involved merely to obtain these results. 

My answer is “yes,” and I have no doubt about 
that. Berlin cleared the way for other things to 
happen. The unification and the strengthening 
of West Europe may now go on. In Asia there 
could be a unification of Korea and an end to 
aggression in Indochina, if Red China wants it. 

I do not predict that these things will happen. 
What I do say is that they could not have hap- 
pened had it not been for Berlin. 


1 Delivered to the Nation over radio and television on 
Feb. 24 (press release 93). 

? For texts of statements by Secretary Dulles during the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Berlin and related texts, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 179; Feb. 15, p. 222; Feb. 
22, p. 266; and Mar. 1, p. 307. 
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Five years had elapsed since the Western Min- 
isters had met with the Soviet Foreign Minister.* 
During those 5 years much had occurred. 

A war had started and been stopped in Korea. 

A war had reached ominous proportions in 
Indochina. 

coe had died and his successors talked more 
softly. 

Six nations of Europe had created their Coal 
and Steel Community and planned to move on to 
a European Defense Community. 

Communist China had emerged as an aggressive 
military organization, allying its vast manpower 
with that of the Soviet Union. 

In the Soviet Union itself industrial and agri- 
cultural strains were developing. 

In East Germany the spontaneous outbreak of 
June 17, 1953, revealed, in one enlightening flash, 
how much the captives crave freedom. 

What did all of this add up to, in terms of world 
porn Many speculated and no one knew. 

he uncertainty was leading to hesitation, wishful 
thinking, and some paralysis of action. 

There was only one way to find out—that was 
to meet with the Russians and deal with them in 
terms of some practical tests. 

We went to Berlin in the hope that Soviet poli- 
cies would now permit the unification of Germany 
in freedom, or at least the liberation of Austria. 
Those two matters would, in relation to Europe, 
test the Soviet temper. We hoped to achieve those 
two results and we were determined to let no minor 
obstacles deter us. 

The obstacles we incurred were, however, not 
minor but fundamental. 


The Soviet Purpose 


The Soviet position was not at first openly re- 
vealed. It was masked behind ambiguous words 


and phrases. But as the Conference unfolded 


* The sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
took place at Paris in May-June 1949. 
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and as Mr. Molotov was compelled to respond 
to our probing of his words, the Soviet purpose 
became apparent. 

The seating and speaking order at the Confer- 
ence table were such that it always fell to me to 
speak first after Mr. Molotov. Then after me 
came M. Bidault of France and then Mr. Eden of 
Britain. They carried with conspicuous ability 
their share of the task. Between the three of us, 
we exposed what lay behind Mr. Molotov’s clever 
words. For the first time in 5 years the people 
of West Europe, America, and indeed all who 
could and would observe, sized up today’s Soviet 
policy out of Mr. Molotov’s own mouth instead of 

y guess or by theory. 

It amounted to this: 


To hold on to East Germany ; 

To permit its unification with West Germany 
only under conditions such that the Communists 
would control the election machinery through 
all Germany ; 

To maintain Soviet troops indefinitely in 
Austria; 

To offer Western Europe, as the price of Soviet 
“good will”, a Soviet-controlled Europe which 
would exclude the United States except in the 
nominal role of an “observer” along with Com- 
munist China. 


This last Soviet project for what Mr. Molotov 
called “European security” was so preposterous 
that when he read it laughter rippled around the 
Western sides of the table to the dismay of the 
Communist delegation. 

Laughter is a denial of fear and the destroyer 
of mystery—two weapons upon which the Soviet 
Union has relied far too long. Both of these 
weapons were swept aside in one moment of West- 
ern laughter. 

But Mr. Molotov did more than just to furnish 
us with an occasion for ridicule. In that same 
breath he told Germany that the price of unifi- 
cation was total Sovietization. He told Austria 
she was to be occupied until Germany paid the 
Soviet price. He told France that the western 
frontier of communism was to be the Rhine and 
not the Elbe. He told all Western Europe, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, that the price of momen- 
tary respite was for the Americans to go home. 

His final utterances were harsh. When he called 
for the abandonment of a European Defense Com- 
munity, the dismantling of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the scrapping of United 
States bases, he spoke with no soft words. Gone 
was the post-Stalin “new look.” Thus he made 
clear what, to some, had been in doubt. 

The Soviet position admitted of no real nego- 
tiation. There is no middle ground between free 
German elections and the kind of elections which 
were carried out in the Eastern Zone of Germany, 
where the people were forced to deposit Commu- 
nist Party ballots bearing one set of names alone. 
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There is no middle ground between a free and 
independent Austria and an Austria infiltrated 
with Russian soldiers. 

There is no middle ground between an Atlantic 
community defense system and “Americans, go 
home.” 

There is no middle ground between freedom and 
slavery. 

For the clearest and sharpest and simplest ex- 
position of these basic truths, all of us are in- 
debted to Mr. Molotov. 

In my closing statement before the Conference 
last Thursday afternoon,‘ I recalled that we had 
fought the Second World War for goals expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter, to which the Soviet Union 
had subscribed. One of these was “freedom from 
fear.” But, once victory was won, the dominant 
Soviet motive had been “fear of freedom.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the Soviet 
leaders genuinely fear freedom. They do not feel 
safe unless freedom is extinguished, or is defense- 
less. That Soviet attitude made it impossible to 
achieve any agreement at Berlin in relation to 
European matters. 


Unity of the West 


I have referred to the efforts of the Western 
Ministers to require Mr. Molotov to expose Soviet 
policies in their reality. That effort gave drama 
to every meeting of the four. There was another 
aspect which carried, too, its drama. That was 
the effort of Mr. Molotov to divide the three West- 
ern Powers. 

Mr. Molotov occasionally complained that he 
was at a disadvantage because we were three to 
his one. But from his standpoint, that was an 
advantage. lt is much easier to divide three than 
it is to divide one. If Mr. Molotov had achieved 
that division, he would have won the Conference. 
In that respect, he failed totally. The Conference 
ended with a greater degree of unity between the 
three Western Powers than had existed when the 
Conference began. 

That unity did not come about merely because 
there had been prior planning. There had been 
able planning, and our United States staff was one 
of which all Americans can be proud. But no 
planning could anticipate all the moves which 
could be made by so shrewd a diplomat as Mr. 
Molotov and which called for instantaneous re- 
sponse. The unity that emerged was a natural and 
7 Hee unity which came from the fact that 
the three Foreign Ministers stood for governments 
and nations which were dedicated to the concepts 
of human liberty and national integrity which Mr. 
Molotov attacked. 

It isa nga for the peoples of Germany that 
Germany and Berlin must remain divided; and 


for the people of Austria that they remain occu- 


*BuLLetin of Mar. 1, 1954, p. 316. 
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ied and economically exploited. It can be said, 
owever, to the eternal honor of these peoples, that 
they would not have had us do other than we did. 
e Austrian bipartisan delegation offered the 
Soviet Union every concession compatible with 
national honor. They firmly refused to go beyond 
that point. 

We were constantly in contact with the Govern- 
ment and political leaders of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and we knew that they did not want 
us to buy German unity at the price of making 
Germany a Soviet satellite. The Germans under 
Soviet rule had no government to represent them, 
but we saw them in East Berlin. a provided a 
startling and shocking contrast with the people of 
West Berlin. There we saw open countenances and 
everywhere welcoming smiles and gestures. In 
the Soviet Sector of Berlin we saw only frozen and 
haggard countenances, as the people stood silently 
under the vigilant eyes of the ever-present and 
heavily armed police. A few waved at me from 
behind a policeman’s back, and many wrote me 
through underground channels. They made clear 
that they passionately wanted unification with 
West Germany, but they did not seek that unifica- 
tion on terms which would not really have ended 
their own enslavement but would have merely ex- 
—_ that enslavement to their brothers of the 

est. 

The alien peoples under Soviet rule can know 
that nothing that happened in Berlin has made 
less likely the unification of Germany, or the libera- 
tion of Austria and indeed the restoration of free- 
dom to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the other sat- 
ellite countries. At Berlin I did not conceal my 
views in this respect. In my closing remarks to 
the three other Foreign Ministers, I said, “We do 
not believe that the peoples of Germany or Aus- 
tria or for that matter of other neighboring na- 
tions need to bury their hopes.” 

I am confident that in saying this I expressed 

the abiding sentiments of the American people. 
_ The Governments of France and Britain re- 
jected, without hesitation, the Soviet proffer of 
European “peace” at a price which would have 
meant Western European disunity in the face of 
the huge consolidation of Soviet power. 

Thus it came about that, in relation to Europe, 
much has been revealed. The Soviet has offered 
its alternatives to Western planning, and they are 
so repellent that there seems no choice but to 

roceed as planned. Certainly that is the United 
tates conviction. 


Atomic Energy Talks 


I had two private talks with Mr. Molotov about 
advancing President Eisenhower’s atomic energy 
plan.» We have agreed on the next procedural 
step which will involve communication between 
Moscow and Washington through the Soviet Em- 


* Ibid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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bassy in Washington. I should note in this con- 
nection that the Berlin Conference adopted a 
resolution to exchange views on limitation of 
armament as contemplated by a United Nations 
resolution of last November.® It was, however, 
made clear that these talks would not replace, or 
cut across, the independent development of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s atomic energy plan. 


Asian Questions 


We dealt also with the matter of peace in Korea 
and Indochina. 

We wanted a political conference on Korea be- 
cause we felt it a duty to ourselves, the Korean 
people, and the United Nations to seek to replace a 

orea divided by an armistice with a Korea united 
in peace. The Korean Armistice recommended 
such a conference with the Communists.’ But for 
over 6 months the Communists had blocked agree- 
ment upon either the time or place or composition 
of that conference. As far back as last Septem- 
ber, in agreement with President Rhee of Korea, 
the United States had proposed that the confer- 
ence be held at Geneva. That proposal had been 
rejected. We proposed, also in agreement with 
President Rhee, that the conference should be 
composed of Communist China, Soviet Russia, 
North Korea, and, on the United Nations side, the 
Republic of Korea, and the 16 United Nations 
members which had fought in Korea. This pro- 
posal had been rejected. The Communists insisted 
that a group of Asian “neutrals” should be present 
and that Soviet Russia would be among these 
“neutrals” and so not bound by conference 
decisions. 

We were able at Berlin to settle all these matters. 
It was agreed that a conference will be held at 
Geneva, as we had long ago proposed, and that 
the composition will be precisely that which the 
United States, the Republic of Korea, and the 
United Nations General Assembly had sought. 
There will be no Asian “neutrals” there. 


No Recognition of Red China 


Some profess to fear that the holding of this 
conference will imply U.S. recognition of Com- 
munist China. That fear is without basis. Those 
throughout the world who suggest that the pros- 
pective Geneva conference implies recognition are 
giving the Communists a success which they could 
not win at Berlin. The resolution adopted at 
Berlin explicitly provides—I shall read the text— 
“Tt is understood that neither the invitation to, 
nor the holding of, the above-mentioned confer- 
ence shall be deemed to imply diplomatic recogni- 
tion in any case where it has not already been 
accorded.” § 

* Ibid., Dec. 14, 1953, p. 838. 

"For text of Armistice Agreement, see ibid., Aug. 3, 


1953, p. 132. 
* Tbid., Mar. 1, 1954, p. 318. 
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I had told Mr. Molotov flatly that I would not 
agree to meet with the Chinese Communists unless 
it was expressly agreed and put in writing that no 
United States recognition would be involved. 

Mr. Molotov resisted that provision to the last. 
He sought by every artifice and device, directl 
and through our allies, to tempt us to meet wit 
Communist China as one of the five Great Powers. 
We refused, and our British and French allies 
stood with us. When we went into the final session 
last Thursday afternoon, I did not know what Mr. 
Molotov’s final position would be. So far, he had 
not accepted my position. We were to adjourn 
at seven o’clock. At six o’clock, just 60 minutes 
before the final adjournment, Mr. Molotov an- 
nounced that he would accept our nonrecognition 
proviso. 

A Soviet concession of that order ought not to 
be ignored. 

y basic position with reference to Communist 
China was made clear beyond the possibility of 
misunderstanding. 

In my opening statement (January 26), I said, 
“T should like to state here plainly and unequivo- 
cally what the Soviet Foreign Minister already 
knows—the United States will not agree to join 
in a five-power conference with the Chinese Com- 
munist aggressors for the purpose of dealing gen- 
erally with the peace of the world. The United 
States refuses not because, as is suggested, it denies 
that the regime exists, or that it has power. We 
in the United States well know that it exists and 
has power, because its aggressive armies joined 
with the North Korean aggressors to kill and 
wound 150,000 Americans. . . . We do not refuse 
to deal with it where occasion requires. . . . It is, 
however, one thing to recognize evil as a fact. 
It is another thing to take evil to one’s breast and 
call it good.” ® 

That explains our nonrecognition of the Com- 
munist regime and also our opposition to its ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 

I adhered to that position without compromise. 
It is that position which is reflected in the final 
Berlin Conference resolution. Under that resolu- 
tion the Communist regime will not come to 
Geneva to be honored by us, but rather to account 
before the bar of world opinion. 


Indochina 


The Berlin resolution also touches on Indochina. 
It says that “the establishment, by peacefu] means, 
of a united and independent Korea would be an 
important factor . . . in restoring peace in other 
parts of Asia,” and it concludes that “the problem 
of restoring peace in Indochina will also be dis- 
cussed at the conference.” 

This portion of the resolution was primarily 
and properly the responsibility of France. The 


* Ibid., Feb. 8, 1954, p. 181. 
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United States has a very vital interest in develop- 
ments in this area, and we are helping the French 
Union forces to defeat Communist aggression by 
helping them out with grants of money and 
equipment. 

But the French and peoples of the Associated 
States of Indochina are doing the actual fighting 
in a war now in its eighth year. They have our 
confidence and our support. We can give counsel, 
and that counsel is welcomed and taken into ac- 
count. But just as the United States had a special 
cater in relation to the Korean armistice, so 

rance has a special position in Indochina. 

I recognize, of course, that the Soviet Union 
would not have accepted 100 percent our terms for 
the Korean Political Conference, unless it expected 
to benefit thereby. But so do we. 

I can think of some Soviet benefits that we would 
not like and should prevent. But I do not wholly 
exclude the idea that the Soviet Union might in 
fact want peace in Asia. 

We can hope so, and we shall see. In the mean- 
time, we shall keep on our guard. 

There is, however, no reason why we should 
refuse to seek peacefully the results we want 
merely because of fear that we will be outmaneu- 
vered at the conference table. No informed ob- 
servers believe that we were outmaneuvered at 
Berlin. 

We need not, out of fright, lay down the tools 
of diplomacy and the posstbilities which they pro- 
vide. Our cause is not so poor, and our capacity 
not so low, that our Nation must seek security by 
sulking in its tent. 

Berlin gave the free nations up-to-date, first- 
hand, post-Stalin knowledge of Soviet intentions. 
That knowledge was not reassuring. It shows 
that the free nations must remain steadfast in 
their unity and steadfast in their determination 
to build military strength and human welfare to 
the point where aggression is deterred and the 
ideals of freedom are dynamic in the world. 

We must continue to hold fast to the conviction 
that the peoples and nations who are today not 
the masters of their own destinies shall become 
their own masters. 

If we do all of this, not belligerently but wisely 
and soberly; if we remain ever-watchful for a 
sign from the Soviet rulers that they realize that 
freedom is not something to be frightened by but 
something to be accepted, then we may indeed, 
as these eventful coming months unfold, advance 
the hopes for peace of the world, hopes so elo- 
—— voiced by President Eisenhower last 

pril and again last December.” 


Our Special Responsibility 


In all of this we Americans have a special re- 
sponsibility. 


* Ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599; Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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Over recent years the fearful problem of deal- 
ing with Soviet expansion has brought many to a 
truly disturbing emotional and moral state. In 
a sense brains have been washed to such an extent 
that many are tempted to trade principles of 
justice for some sense of momentary respite. 

Our ultimate reliance is not dollars, is not 
guided missiles, is not weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. The ultimate weapon is moral principle. 

George been oie in his Farewell Address, 
called upon our Nation to observe justice toward 
all others. “It will,” he said, “be worthy of a 
free, enlightened, and, at no distant perio , a great 
nation to give to mankind the too nove. example 
of a people always guided by an exalted jus- 
tice. . . . The experiment, at least, is recom- 
mended.” 

That recommendation has, in fact, guided us 
throughout most of our national life, and we 
have become the great Nation which Washington 
foresaw. This is not the moment to forsake that 
guiding principle. It is not a moment to flee from 
opportunities because we fear that we shall be 
inadequate. If what we stand for is right, why 
should we fear? 

There are some in Europe who would have us 
forsake our friends in Asia in the hope of gain 
for Europe. There are some in Asia who would 
have us forsake our friends in Europe in hope of 
gain for Asia. We dare not be critical of them, 
for they are subject to strains which we are spared 
by our fortunate material and geographical posi- 
tion. Indeed, there are some Americans who 
would have us sacrifice our friends both in Asia 
and in Europe for some fancied benefit to our- 
selves. 

I do not argue that American foreign policy 
should be conducted for the benefit of others. 
American foreign policy should be designed to 
promote American welfare. But we can know that 
our own welfare would not really be promoted 
by cynical conduct which defies moral principles. 
In a world in which no nation can live alone, to 
treat our friends unjustly is to destroy ourselves. 
We must stand as a solid rock of principle on 
which others can depend. That will be the case 
if we follow George Washington’s advice and 
continue to be a people who are guided by “exalted 
justice.” 


Secretary Dulles Returns 
From Berlin Conference 
Press release 88 dated February 23 


The following remarks were made by Secretary 
Dulles on February 19 upon his return from the 
Berlin Conference of Foreign Ministers: 


I am glad to be back from the Berlin conference. 
For 4 weeks the United States has been battling 
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there for the principles of freedom in which our 
people believe. 

We didn’t make any progress in uniting Ger- 
many or in liberating Austria, but the debate there 
had a tremendous value in revealing that the So- 
viet Russians had not changed their purposes. 
They are not willing to let go their grip anywhere 
and they would like to extend their grip if they 
could. 

Our European allies stood firm with us and we 
believe that the prospects for European unity are 
increased by the Berlin disclosures of the Soviet 
purposes. 

Our Far Eastern discussions led to agreement on 
a conference to unite Korea, as had been agreed on 
at the armistice. The terms for this conference 
are 100 percent what we wanted. The place and 
composition of the conference are precisely what 
we have sought. No neutral will be present and it 
was expressly stipulated that no recognition of 
Communist China is involved. 

I shall be reporting early this week to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. And I plan a radio and 
television talk to the Nation next Wednesday 
night. 


Invitations to Korean 
Political Conference 


Press release 97 dated February 26 


The State Department on February 24 extended 
invitations to the Korean Political Conference, 
scheduled to begin April 26 at Geneva, to the Gov- 
ernments of the Republic of Korea, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Re- 
public of the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

Representatives of the Embassies concerned were 
called in on the afternoon of the 24th to receive 
the formal invitations in keeping with an under- 
standing reached by the four Foreign Ministers at 
Berlin, under which the Soviet Union would in- 
vite the Chinese Communists and North Korea 
and the United States would invite the Republic 
of Korea and the other 13 nations which, with 
France and the United Kingdom, participated in 
the Korean hostilities on the United Nations side. 

As the quadripartite Berlin communique pro- 
vides, representatives of the Four Powers will 
decide and invite the interested states for discus- 
sion of the problem of Indochina at Geneva. 





* BuLLETIN of Mar. 1, 1954, p. 317. 
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Responsibilities of the United States in the Far East 


by Walter S. Robertson 


Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs? 


Some time before the war, the New Yorker 
magazine recounted an incident of an English 
woman in New York who inquired of a policeman 
if he could direct her to the English Speaking 
Union. The policeman replied reassuringly: 
“Madam, we all speak English here.” I have a 
feeling that the policeman was Irish and that his 
reply betrayed his continuing surprise that in New 
York City, with its population drawn from all the 
countries of the Old’ World, the English language 
should be generally understood. 

To my mind it is a very great glory of the 
English language that, without ever having been 
imposed upon anyone, it has become a medium of 
communication with which so many national bar- 
riers are overcome. It is a bridge connecting the 
far-flung parts of the great Commonwealth—the 
United Kingdom and Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, Ceylon, India, and 
Pakistan. It is a link giving continuity to the 
shared experiences of the United States and the 
Philippines. It is the language that has made a 
nation of the United States, not one in three of 
whose citizens is descended from peoples to whom 
English was native. I should like to come back 
to this point at the end of what I shall say this 
evening. For the present I shall only observe 
that the name of our organization, “The English 
Speaking Union,” always falls on my ears with a 
very special impact. It signalizes a phenomenon 
that will, I am convinced, stand in history as of 
unique significance in the development of the 
human race. 

I have been asked to speak to you on the respon- 
sibilities of the United States in the Far East. 
This is a happy coincidence in that the subject 
is one I am apt to talk about whether I am asked 
to do so or not. It is never very far from my 


* Address made before the English Speaking Union, New 
York, N. Y., on Feb. 18 (press release 75). 
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thoughts. In fact, it is as likely to be uppermost 
in my mind at 4: 30 a. m. as at 8: 30 p. m. 

Kipling said: 

There are nine and sixty ways 


Of constructing tribal lays 
And every single one of them is right. 


There are just as many ways of ayer the 
Far East that also are right. I shall ask you, 
however, to visualize it as a place where two forces 
are in collision, like two air masses of opposing 
character that meet in what I believe is called an 
occluded front. This kind of front, if I am not 
mistaken, is characterized by rain, hail, sleet, 
lightning, and thunder. 

n the Far East, the front reaches from Japan 
and Korea through Southeast Asia, from whence 
it extends to Kashmir and Afghanistan. On 
almost all parts of its 7,000-mile length there are 
turbulences of one kind or another. 

At the risk of overdoing our image, we might 
say that the warm air mass represents the re- 
surgence of Asia—the movement of the Asians to 
throw off foreign rule and foreign domination; 
to catch up with the 20th century; to win recog- 
nition and respect for their importance; to real- 
ize their capabilities; to achieve tolerable con- 
ditions of life for their oppressed, ill-nourished, 
illiterate fellow beings; above all, to achieve the 
right to be themselves and to be answerable only 
to themselves. The other air mass, pushing its 
cold wedges down from the north, represents the 
force of aggressive, expansionist world com- 
munism, the object of which is antithetical to 
the object of the Asian revolution. If successful, 
it would bring the whole vast Asian world into 
the icy grasp of an alien tyranny. 

The results of this collision will influence the 
climate of the world for as far into the future 
as we can see. Up to now, the cold air mass, 
relying at times upon assault and at others upon 
insinuation, has’ overspread North Korea and 
mainland China, has struck deep into Indochina, 
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and has established pockets out ahead of the 
front in many areas. It has also had signal re- 
verses. It overreached itself in Korea and was 
thrust back at heavy costs to the Koreans and 
to us but at even heavier costs to itself. Its bids 
for control in Formosa and most of Southeast 
Asia have so far been frustrated—in some cases, 
dramatically. 
Far Eastern policy has been a subject of par- 
ticular partisan conflict in the United States. 
However, I believe it is so no longer. I believe 
our country is now pretty generally of one mind 
in its appraisal of the situation in the Far East 
and its meaning for us. We recognize that the 
Communists are convinced that in the long run 
it must be we or they, the free world or their 
world. It matters very little whether we believe 
mutual toleration and coexistence to be possible 
if they are dedicated to the proposition that they 
are not. We recognize that, having been frus- 
trated in Europe by the success of the Marshall 
plan and the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the Communists have been giving major 
attention to the Asian world, where the situation 
has offered them distinct advantages. Broadly 
speaking, these advantages are twofold. 
On the physical side there is the Communists’ 
ossession of the great base of operations offered 
y mainland China, to which the rest of Asia is 
greene peripheral. Just as the position 

ussia achieved in Manchuria at the end of World 
War II gave the Communists an invaluable base 
for operations against China proper, so the pos- 
session of mainland China gives them an invalu- 
able base for operations against the rest of Asia. 
In addition, it has given them an army of per- 
haps 21%4 million men and exposed the Chinese 
minorities in Southeast Asia to Communist pene- 
tration and intimidation. These minorities num- 
ber between 10 and 12 million and play an 
important role in the economic life of the coun- 
tries in which they live. 

On the psychological side, Asia has offered the 
Communists the opportunities that an absolutist, 
ruthless, highly disciplined, self-sure movement 
always finds in a situation of widespread disorder, 
insecurity, doubt, confusion, discontent, and suf- 
fering. But the greatest psychological advantage 
the Communists have reaped arises from the fact 
that the Asians had traditionally looked upon 
Western Europe as the outstanding obstacle in 
the way of their revolution. It was European 
domination and European privilege that in the 
eyes of the Asians blocked the avenues of advance 
to a more rewarding and self-respecting future. 
By contrast, the Communists were in their eyes 
fellow-revolutionaries and allies in the struggle 
with Western imperialism. It has been asking 
a great deal of the Asians to expect that they 
would be able, in the short period since World 
War II, to see the West as an ally of their revolu- 
tion and Communist imperialism as the outstand- 
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ing threat to their new independence. Perhaps 
the remarkable thing is not that many Asians 
have been unable to readjust almost overnight 
to the radically altered circumstances of the 
present but that so many have done so. 


Communist Aims in Asia 


The Communists, although absolutely fixed in 
their thinking with respect to ultimate objectives, 
are notorious improvisers in strategy and tactics. 
A discussion of Communist blueprints of action 
is therefore generally fruitless. We are prob- 
ably justified in surmising, however, that what 
the Communists are now aiming at is to utilize 
their assets in China to gain control of Southeast 
Asia with its strategic resources and its rice sur- 
pluses on which Japan depends. They would 
then dominate Japan’s natural trading area, com- 
prising the former “Greater East Asian Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere,” and be able to dictate the terms 
on which the Japanese could make a livelihood. 
Completing the consolidation of their control over 
the whole Asian world, with its manpower, re- 
sources, and industry, they would be able to turn 
upon the Middle East and Europe with re 
strength and formidable prestige. This latter 
element—the factor of psychological momen- 
tum—is one that we should never underestimate. 
Success, as Hamlet said of appetite, grows with 
what it feeds on, and resistance which could stand 
off 10 or 20 or 100 divisions may crumble before 
a name. 

Faced with these ugly facts, we have become 
increasingly aware that Asia must be held against 
the pressures of all kinds the Communists are 
bringing to bear against it. At the same time it 
has also become increasingly apparent that “hold- 
ing” Asia is nothing that the Western Powers 
can hope to do—not the British, not the French, 
not we ourselves, alone or all together. The 
quickest way to turn Asia over to the Communists 
would be for the Western Powers to act as if 
they were moving in on Asia once more or trying 
to cut themselves a slice of Asia. These, I believe, 
are both gangster terms, and it is in such terms 
that Asia would regard any attempt on our part 
to “hold” them. 

It is only the Asians who can hold Asia. It 
does not, however, detract from the force of that 
statement if we go on to recognize, as we have 
recognized, that the Asians need our help. This 
help we have been giving and are continuing to 

ive. 
7 First we have been helping with the military 
defense of Asia. Our major assistance has gone 
to those countries under the most pressing threat. 
We have contributed = substantially to build- 
ing up effective military forces in the Republic of 
Korea, Formosa, and in Indochina. In our view, 
those forces serve to defend not only those three 
areas but the whole of free Asia. The presence 
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of competent military forces anywhere on our 
side of the Iron Curtain in the Far East must 
make the Communists that much more reluctant 
to attack anywhere else. The military forces of 
the Republic of Korea, for example, are defending 
the countries of Southeast Asia, as well as their 
own country, simply by maintaining their present 
impressive capabilities—even if they never budge 
from Korea or fire a shot. The long-range Ameri- 
can striking forces called for by our present 
strategy of defense are also calculated to deter 
ag ion by the mere fact of their existence. 

t is essential for the Asians to have something 
to fight with, but it is even more important for 
them to have something to fight for—or rather 
for them to realize how much they have to fight 
for, including the chance to achieve something 
better. It is much easier for us to provide weap- 
ons, however costly the operation may be, than 
to provide conviction and faith. You may ask 
whether the Asians do not recognize that any peo- 
~ menaced by communism have everything to 

ght for, above all for their independence. My 
answer would be that the Asians are passionately 
attached to their independence. I would further 
submit that the vast majority of Asians are pro- 
foundly opposed to what communism consists of. 
I would even hazard the = that nowhere in 
Asia, including China and Viet-Nam, could Com- 
munists, running as such, poll as heavy a per- 
centage of the vote in a fair election today as 
they have in parts of the West. 

But I would also point out that, while a vows 
knowledge of realities in the Communist worl 
has gone a long way in disabusing the Asians— 
as it has the rest of the world—of illusions about 
communism, there are still many Asians who do 
not know what communism is and who accept its 

retensions uncritically, deriving no small satis- 

action from the discomfiture the Communists ap- 

arently cause the West. For those Asians who 
ete had experience of Western overlords and of 
feudal overlords of their own but who have seen 
nothing of Communist tyranny, it is not unnatural 
to think of communism in terms of economic and 
social radicalism, which is appealing, rather than 
in terms of Soviet Russian and Communist 
Chinese reactionary imperialism. At the same 
time, most of the population of Asia is living in 
circumstances that even by Asia’s own pathetic 
standards are desperate. 

The Asian revolution, insofar as it is a national- 
ist revolution, is today living on borrowed time. 
An improvement has got to be shown in the condi- 
tions in which the vast majority of Asians live. 
Such an improvement cannot be taken for granted. 
Many Asians are worse off today than before the 
war, and the falling prices of Southeast Asian raw- 
material exports and the difficulties Japan is hav- 
ing to surmount in rebuilding her foreign trade 
can mean destitution for tens of millions of human 
beings—human beings who cannot be expected to 
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submit to starvation because they are told that 
communism would be worse. 


Economic Aid and Technical Assistance 


What the United States is trying to do is to 
extend economic aid and technical assistance where 
it will count for the most, where the economic and 
social structures of the new Asian nations are 
weakest. We cannot give aid of a magnitude that 
would industrialize Asia in a matter of years or 
cause dramatic changes in the standards of living 
of 700 million people. But we can help bring 
about specific improvements—say in transporta- 
tion systems, in small industries, in public ad- 
ministration, in agriculture methods, in the 
diversification of production—that will help create 
a constructive atmosphere, an atmosphere of hope, 
a climate of confidence in Free Asia’s present 
nationalist, moderate leadership. Further, we can 
take the lead in reducing those arbitrary barriers 
to the wider development of Asia’s resources and 
the world’s resources—high tariffs, quota systems, 
and the like—by which a nation seeks to live in a 
world apart when the survival of all depends on 
common effort. 

The report of the Randall Commission on U.S. 
foreign economic policy,? released at the end of 
January, stressed the importance of reducing our 
tariffs. It also recommended that our technical 
pose ep programs be pressed forward vigor- 
ously ; that our Government extend loans to coun- 
tries where substantial economic aid is necessary 
in our interests and cannot be provided by private 
or international sources; that our Government 
contribute all it can to the creation abroad of a 
climate conducive to private foreign investment. 
In all these ways we could give the Asian peoples 
a greater stake in their newly won independence. 

To appreciate the situation in the Far East, you 
should hear not only what the United States is 
trying to do but what some others say it is trying 

0. 

This is from the Peoples Daily Editorial, North 
China News Agency, in English Morse to South- 
east Asia, Europe, and North America, December 
19, 1953: 


The American imperialists, who have been supporting 
the French aggressive war against VietNam, are stub- 
bornly pursuing the policy of prolonging and expanding 
the war in VietNam. - It is American imperialism 
which is the most vicious enemy of the Vietnamese and 
all peoples demanding liberty and independence. At the 
same time, American imperialism is seriously jeopardiz 
ing the national interests and independence of France. 
As is universally known, the U. S. is taking advantage of 
the situation in which France is being bogged down and 
weakened by the war in VietNam to coerce the French 
Government into subordination. 


From /zvestia International Review by Mikhai- 
lov, Moscow Radio, Soviet Home Service, Novem- 
ber 24, 1953: 


* For excerpts, see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 
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American Vice President Nixon has been touring Asian 
and Far Bastern countries for the past 6 weeks. . . . 
The press considers Nixon’s trip as yet another attempt 
of U. S. ruling circles to establish a widespread Pacific 
military bloc in Asia which would become a supplement 
of the aggressive North Atlantic bloc. . . . The Amer- 
ican imperialists are consciously fanning the expansionist 
appetite of the Japanese monopolists and militarists with 
whom they have conspired in their desire to suppress the 
resistance of the Japanese people and to transform Japan 
into a tool of their policy of aggression against the people 
of Asia. 


This is the sort of thing with which the Commu- 
nists fill the air and the bookstalls of Asia. Itisa 
good thing for us to be reminded of it. Any illu- 
sions we may have that the Communists would 
genuinely like to reestablish peace and relieve 
sources of friction on any terms other than the 
progressive destruction of our world should be 
dispelled by a knowledge of the vilification and 
abuse that the Communists are constantly pouring 
upon us. The Communists tell us every day that 
the only way in which we can placate them is to 
efface ourselves from the earth. There is no ex- 
cuse for our ever being in any doubt on this point. 


The Neutralist Point of View 


I think it is important also for us to bear in 
mind that the Asians are continuously exposed 
to a barrage of anti-American propaganda. The 
objective of this propaganda is to picture the 
United States as the arch enemy of everything 
the Asians are struggling for. Actually, the 
United States emerges from Communist propa- 

anda as having all the essential features of the 
Soviet Union. The chief effect is probably not 
so much to win friends for communism as to 
strengthen the view of some Asians that the two 
sides in the cold war are equally overbearing and 
equally wrong and that therefore they, them- 
selves, can stand aside from the conflict. This 
is a comforting notion, bringing release from 
responsibility. The so-called “neutralist” point 
of view was put neatly by a Burmese official speak- 
ing on the most recent anniversary of his coun- 
try’s independence. Listing the problems faced 
by the nations of Southeast Asia, he concluded 
by stating: “Over and above these there is also 
the important problem of striving for our aims 
contemporary with the circumstances of world 
tensions caused mainly by two powerful camps 
armed with deadly atomic weapons in the pursuit 
of extremist aims and monopolistic philosophies 
directly opposed to each other. To the misery 
of the wah these tensions are felt outside the 
United Nations as well as inside it.” 

Here is another typical expression of the neu- 
tralist point of view, taken from a criticism of 
a possible United States program of military 
assistance to Pakistan in the Indonesian news- 
paper Merdeka (meaning freedom) : “Observers 
of international problems here consider American 
aid as great as this as a dangerous threat to the 
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welfare of the Asian countries located around the 
Indian Ocean, including also Indonesia.” 

I always have two reactions to neutralist views. 
First, I wonder how we can make clearer the 
origins of the cold war and the reasons for pro- 
grams of American foreign aid. It is so clear 
to us that the United States has come into conflict 
with the Soviet Union not because we have any 
desire to extend our influence beyond our borders, 
not because we have been immediately and di- 
rectly threatened by Soviet imperialism, but be- 
cause we have responded to requests for assistance 
from those nations which, neighboring on the 
Communist world, have been immediately threat- 
ened—it is hard to see how the facts could be 
made plainer. My second feeling is one of curi- 
osity as to whether the neutralists ever stop to 
wonder what would happen to them if we fol- 
lowed their example and also stood back from 
the conflict between Communist imperialism and 
the rest of the free world and allowed nature to 
take its course. 

I think it is a mistake, however, to be discour- 
aged by neutralist sentiment in Asia. We must 
remember what our objective is. It is not to 
achieve popularity or win admirers. Our pur 
is to see that the independence of the Asian nations 
is preserved and that they are able to stand on 
their own feet. So long as the Indonesian press 
speaks with a genuinely Indonesian voice, so lon 
as Burmese foreign service officers speak with 
gen Burmese voices, our primary purpose is 

ing realized—whatever those voices may say. 
Moreover, it would not be very becoming to us to 
be too shocked by the phenomenon of neutralism. 
For the first century and a half after our own 
achievement of independence, our foreign policy 
was devoted to keeping out of the affairs of the 
Old World and keeping the Old World out of the 
affairs of the New. Fortunately for us, during 
our first century, we were geographically remote 
from the theaters of —— conflict, unlike the 
Asians today, and mercifully were threatened with 
no such worldwide conspiracy as the Communist 
International. Moreover, the security of the 
Western Hemisphere had an effective defender in 
the form of the British Navy. Nevertheless, we 
were too long in discovering that in the 20th cen- 
tury no nation is geographically remote. We 
learned in 1917 and 1941 that, for nations today, 
the cost of escaping involvement in a world at 
peace is apt to be involvement in a world at war 
from which they cannot escape. 

It is to avoid a repetition of two world wars 
that we are now striving to help develop in the 
free world, East and West, a strength sufficient to 
stay the aggressor’s hand. It is to avoid havin 
once again to fight to the death for our in 
in circumstances of the aggressor’s choosing—in a 
war that this time we could not see the end of. 

It is our responsibility to contribute all we can 
to the creation of that strength because without us 
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it cannot becreated. It remains our responsibility 
no matter what anyone says about us—enemy, 
friend, or neutralist. And we may be sure that 
the more we succeed in acquitting ourselves of this 
responsibility, the more vituperations we shall 
have from our enemies—who will see their oppor- 
tunities fading—the more frankly our friends will 
speak their minds, and the sharper the criticism 
will be from some of the neutralists. That will 
all be evidence that we are achieving our ends. 


Our Debt to the Past and the Future 


We are fond of saying in speeches that we 
must help in the defense of freedom everywhere 
because it is in our self-interest to do so, because, 
so long as freedom is in danger anywhere, our 
own is not safe. That is quite true. I find it 
tiresome, however, and unworthy of us to invoke 
exclusively our own self-interest. Our respon- 
sibilities are not primarily to ourselves but to 
the past and to the future. Our freedom was 
bonaht not at Yorktown and Midway alone but 
on a thousand battlefields from Thermopylae to 
the Marne, Lake Ladoga, and the skies of Britain. 
Our material possessions go back to Archimedes, 
the Arab algebraists and Galileo. We Americans, 
unlike the een did not invent everything. 
Much of the inspiration of our art and our reli- 
gion is to be found among the ancient peoples 
of the East. 

As we look about us at our heritage and at the 
magnificent continent we inhabit, we must be con- 
tinually reminded how much we owe not only to 
our own efforts but to other peoples and to Prov- 
idence. This is a debt we can repay only to the 
fellow-inhabitants of our world and to the future. 
For my own part, I feel that nowhere more than 
in Asia, where so many are struggling against 
such heavy odds for one-hundredth part of the 
rewards we take for granted, will assistance from 
us be productive of important returns for all 
mankind. 

We are today passing through a crisis in the 
condition of the human race. It is a crisis at once 
physical and moral, like the crises in some ill- 
nesses, which involve the patient’s stamina both 
of body and spirit. We have been contributing 
what we have been able to the strength of the 
patient. We shall go on contributing. But others 
must do so too. The battle will take everything 
that all of us can put into it. We recognize in the 
United States that it cannot be won unless we 
carry our end. But if the failure of the United 
States to acquit itself of its responsibilities must 
lead to a fatal issue of the crisis, so too must a 
failure on the part of others to acquit themselves 
of theirs. 

Perhaps the underlying problem of our whole 
generation is how the peoples of our ever more 
crowded planet are to live together. The Com- 
munists have one answer, and it is an effective 
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one. The peoples under Communist rule are 
equalized under an iron dictatorship that sets all 
cultural differences at naught by eliminating all 
cultures, reducing the diversity of the human race 
to the gray uniformity of the least common de- 
nominator. The other alternative, if we are not 
to exterminate one another, is a society which 
tolerates individual differences and welcomes cul- 
tural diversity on the grounds that our essential 
common humanity counts for most of all, making 
us all equal on the highest plane as creations of 
a Supreme Being. It is on this principle that 
the great confraternity of our country, mingling 
all the races of the world in one English-speaking 
union, has held together and prospered. It is 
similarly through recognition of essential com- 
mon interest among diverse communities that the 
Commonwealth has been created, a great asso- 
ciation of nations spanning the globe, demon- 
genie. bone peoples of unlike race and religion 
may acknowledge an abiding relationship with- 
out detriment to their independence and integrity. 

If the peoples of this world are neither to de- 
stroy themselves in conflict over their differences 
nor to be brought within a single prison camp in 
which no differences will be tolerated, each nation 
will have to take steady counsel of its conscience 
and contribute to its full capacity to a better solu- 
tion. Our common experience shows such a solu- 
tion to be possible. For our part, if to the extent 
of our ability we Americans help the races of man- 
kind in the world at large achieve the same basis 
of mutual forbearance and respect and of peaceful 
interchange that those same races have found on 
our continent, we shall then, and only then, have 
fulfilled our responsibility. 


Closing of Polish 


Consulates General 
Press release 94 dated February 25 


Following is the text of a note delivered on Feb- 
ruary 25 to the Polish Embassy at Washington: 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of the Polish 
People’s Republic and has the honor to inform 
the Ambassador that the Department of State has 
reviewed the activities of the Polish Consulates 
General in the United States. After careful con- 
sideration the Department has reached the con- 
clusion that these Consular establishments serve 
no useful purpose in the conduct of relations be- 
tween the United States and Poland at the present 
time. The United States Government, conse- 
quently, requests that the Polish Government close 
its Consulates General at New York, Chicago and 
Detroit and withdraw the personnel of those offices 
— a reasonable period for liquidating their 
affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 
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Understanding Our Foreign Service 


by John M. Cabot 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs* 


We face a mortal peril today—perhaps a greater 
one than any of those which we have faced since 
Revolutionary days. If we are to confront this 
implacable challenge successfully we must under- 
stand the forces with which we are dealing. We 
must have confidence in each other. We must 
realize that our security does not come from for- 
mulae devised in an ivory tower—it comes from 
the faith of our people in our institutions, our 
elected and appointed officials, our way of life. 
It is of that that I would speak to you today. 

Never underestimating the power of women, I 
believe it was the women of America who par- 
ticularly perceived that we could not go it alone 
in the modern world; that in this shrunken world 
we had better cooperate with friendly nations 
lest we ourselves perish; that history was knock- 
ing at our door and would not be denied. Other 
sincerely patriotic Americans had different 
views, and those views deserve attention and re- 
spect. But there is one tendency with which I 
frankly have little patience. All too frequently 
in public arguments an effort is made to obscure 
the issue by smearing the opponent. Today some 
of those who 4) ae our bipartisan foreign policy 
are employing those tactics. Not wishing to argue 
issues, they are attacking the instrument by which 
it is carried out—without which, indeed, it prob- 
ably could not be carried out. In exposing such 
weaknesses as exist, they serve the country’s in- 
terests; but in wilfully undermining our Foreign 
Service, they emphatically do not. 

Have you ever heard of an American diplomat 
who has ridden up Broadway in a storm of ticker 
tape? A good many Americans would probably 
answer, I fear, that it would be better to ride 
them out of town on a rail. 

This talk might be entitled “Why Diplomats 
Don’t Behave Like Human Beings.” I think you 
will agree that that is an almost universal Ameri- 
can gripe, and perhaps it is justified. On the 


* Address made before the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Boston, Mass., on Feb. 18 
(press release 68 dated February 15). 
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other hand, I hope I will be able to show you that 
we don’t behave as we do because we like to be 
stuffy. We often sound stuffy because we have 
learned that anything else may spoil the job we 
are trying to do. 

I recall a witty passage in the book of an Italian 
diplomat describing the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference in the early 1930’s. The Italian re- 
called that, in regard to every proposition, Am- 
bassador Gibson (our representative “said noth- 
ing and he said it with all reservations.” We can 
have our little laugh about that, but I ask you to 
think what would have happened to Ambassador 
Gibson at that period in our national thinking if 
he had said anything. The whole crux of the dis- 
armament meeting was that the continental Euro- 
= nations, sensitive to the latent menace of a 

erman comeback (which later developed), had 
no intention of disarming unless they were given 
political guarantees by the Anglo-Saxon powers. 
At that time we wouldn’t even agree to consult 
with other countries in the event that they were 
the victims of ag ion. Hence Ambassador 
Gibson’s constructive contributions to the Dis- 
armament Conference ! 


Far-Reaching Effects of Each Decision 


The average citizen forgets the vast backdrop 
against which an American diplomat must project 
his recommendations. Any major decision of the 
United States affects not only you and me and 
the group around the cracker barrel down at the 
corner—it will be noted all over the world. Di- 
verse interests in the United States will consider 
it in the light of the way it affects them; they 
will seek if they can to derive advantage from 
and, if they cannot, to undermine it, occasionally 
on the most specious grounds. Foreign nations 
will think of it not only in terms of its immediate 
effects but of its significance, its possible use even 
through the most distorted interpretation, to ad- 
vance their interests. Indonesia will note what 
we are doing in Bolivia because both produce tin; 
Egypt will note what we are doing in Panama 
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because of its ible bearing on the Suez ques- 
tion; Chile wih comet it if we send synthetic ni- 
trates under our aid program in Greece; and we 
have to be constantly thinking of the effects of 
our aid programs on the normal commerce of 
friendly nations who may feel that we are musclin 
in to their markets—not to mention the efforts o 
other nations to muscle in on ours. And if we 
seek any measure which helps production in 
friendly foreign countries but may adversely af- 
fect domestic interests—if we make any conces- 
sion to Venezuelan oil, Chilean copper, Mexican 
lead, Peruvian zinc, Cuban sugar, Argentine wool, 
Uruguayan meat—we know that we are likely to 
face a laanetie storm, even though it is demon- 
strably a fact that prosperity in our sister re- 
publics promotes our own gor ire 6 Time and 
again a problem has many interlocking features 
affecting numerous nations and interests, and to 
overlook even one may be disastrous. 

Diplomatic problems might also be simpler if 
they were of the here today and gone tomorrow 
type, like the ordinary headache. Unhappily 
they seldom are. Nations may quickly forget the 
wrong they have done others, but they never 
forget the wrongs others have done them. Every 
diplomatic recommendation must be made in the 
light of those which preceded it; it must also take 
into account those which may flow from it. De- 
cisions made, an imprudent act committed, prece- 
dents established, an indiscretion published even 
decades ago may arise today to plague the diplo- 
mat. Impatient citizens may inquire: “Why 
didn’t you do that? Why be so namby-pamby? 
Why don’t you tell some of these foreign slickers 
off?” They forget that every decision tends to 
point inexorably the path to the next; once 
started on a given path there is often no turning. 
A diplomat must not be bemused by the posies 
which adorn the path as he starts down it; he 
must foresee what may confront him after a few 
windings. You would probably say that the Jap- 
anese decision to attack Pearl Harbor was made 
in the fall of 1941, but I would answer, “No, it was 
made in the fall of 1931.” From the moment of 
the wanton attack on Mukden there was no turn- 
ing back. Diplomatic decisions, and equally diplo- 
matic indecisions, may plague a nation’s forei 
poner for generations. They should not - 

ightly made. 

Diplomats often do not have a choice between 
good and bad decisions. Many diplomatic de- 
cisions must be between what is bad and what is 
worse—indeed, in many cases between what is 
bad and what is unthinkable. If a diplomat has 
to make a bad decision rather than a worse one, 
and those who are hurt by it criticize its undeni- 
able faults, the diplomat is obviously a sitting 
duck, even if he has tried to choose the least bad 
course and to make it as palatable as possible to 
everyone. If in blasting the diplomat the critics 
completely contradict each other, it only makes 
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their criticisms the more effective, because every- 
one agrees the diplomat was wron 


Since to get a vital agreement From a friendly 
nation a diplomat must generally make conces- 
sions, it gives all who care to criticize a chance 
to say that he has sacrificed the national interest 
to the foreign. No matter how hard he may 
try, no matter how much good will he may bring 
to his task, he will inevitably run into difficulties 
A policy, a line of action in international affairs, 
however much it may suit the national interest, 
cannot be exclusively followed. Sooner or later 
vital domestic interests or the well-founded claims 
of another friendly nation will cut across a course 
with the highest priority. We cannot satisfy 
even those we most want to satisfy, and a great 
power has many it wishes to satisfy. It is the 
unhappy fact that problems arise in geometric 
> gp to power and interests, and we today 

ave more of each than any nation on earth. 


Limitations on Our Power To Act 


We must, moreover, appreciate the limitations 
on our power to act in international affairs. In 
our own country we are sovereign, and, if we see 


a situation which needs to be remedied we have 


the power to remedy it. We donot have that power 
in other countries. We may realize that in a given 
country the government is weak, inept, or venal; 
that social conditions are bad; that the finances 
are hopelessly mismanaged; that the authorities 
are arbitrary or brutal; that justice is maladmin- 
istered or minorities are — and yet there 
may be little we can do about it. We must not, 
we should not, we cannot run their affairs. Only 
rarely can a government appeal to a foreign nation 
over the et of its government, despite no lack of 
trying. The usual effect of foreign interference 
is to make a bad situation worse, to strengthen in 
its vices and its hold on the people the very govern- 
ment one wishes to reform. Logic and self-interest 
weigh little in a situation like this; within the 
past few years we have seen several instances of 
nations calmly prepared to commit national suicide 
rather than yield to the reasonable views of other 
countries. Our policies at best can remedy con- 
ditions in foreign countries but little, even if these 
conditions strongly affect our interests. 

In many diplomatic questions one is dealing 
primarily in imponderables—in rivalries, sus- 
picions, jealousies, sensitivities, piques. And in 
most problems many of the facts are undetermin- 
able. There is often no way of knowing precisely 
what the people you are dealing with are thinking, 
or what their real objectives are. One can guess, 
but one cannot know, what their reaction will be 
toa _ ager course of action. A diplomat must not 
only be skilled in his estimates of the true posi- 
tion of other governments with which he is deal- 
ing; he must also foresee the probable course of 
events and other possible ones. He must seek to 
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act wisely on the basis of his forecasts, and he must 
never forget to have his rubbers and his raincoat 
handy even when the diplomatic forecast is “fair.” 

A diplomat is seldom faced with only two pos- 
sible courses of action; the opposite of what is 
wrong is not necessarily right. He must generally 
choose between a great variety of possible courses 
and, like a canoeist in a mountain torrent, must 
show skill in avoiding hidden rocks even after he 
has chosen his channel. Outsiders coming into the 
State Department are astounded at the pains we go 
to to make sure we have not overlooked something. 

It is easy for critics to excoriate our actions, 
Since we generally must choose between evils, it is 
easy to show that our choice was bad. Admitted; 
but was there a better one? Amid all the destruc- 
tive criticism you read of our diplomacy, how often 
do you find anything truly constructive? Even 
when they suggest another course, critics have no 
responsibility to act as they recommend—and to 
live with the results. The public quickly forgets 
what they said yesterday while being titillated by 
today’s alleged sensations. They can conveniently 
overlook half the facts, even if they know them. 
If they make a mistake, no one cares; if a diplomat 
does, his country may suffer grievous harm. 

A flash of genius which misfires may shatter 
years of patient work, and years of irreproachable 
diplomacy may not wipe out the effects of one 
blunder. The diplomat has no deadline to meet 
and no public to attract, but he does have the 
national interest to uphold. He is not playin 
a big-league game to the frenzied applause o 
massed spectators. He must sift and analyze the 
information from every source available to him; 
he must ponder what it means, and he must de- 
cide wisely what to do. He must often face 
a decisions. He cannot act like a 10- 
year-old boy thinking up world-shattering inven- 
tions. It will take all that he has in intelligence, 
knowledge, and experience to come up with the 
best answer, and he is understandably irked by 
backseat drivers. 

_ When a diplomat gets hit by critical mudballs 
it is practicaily impossible for him to make a rea 
reply. I recently noted, for example, a lengthy 
editorial lambasting a speech of mine which the 
paper in question had not even mentioned in its 
news columns. Obviously, in a name-calling con- 
test with his critics, a diplomat hasn’t a fair chance 
to get his story before the public. But even if 
his story were printed, how much could be say? 
He cannot betray confidences. He cannot reveal 
secret information, often obtained from secret 
sources. He cannot cackle in triumph over a 
good deal he has made, or his opposite number in 
another country will be on the spot and he will 
pay plenty when he next tries to negotiate. He 
cannot criticize a friendly country or its repre- 
sentatives—he and his country must continue to 
live with them. He cannot, with propriety, 
criticize another part of his own government, even 
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if it is to blame. He cannot shush the press even 
when it inexcusably insults a foreign country or 
reveals his entire diplomatic poker hand by shrilly 
telling him how to play it. He cannot blame pub- 
lic opinion for a vital earlier decision which it 
paar or compelled him to make—and, popu- 
ar belief to the contrary, history tells of many, 
many times when public opinion was hopelessly 
in the wrong. The diplomat often cannot even 
reveal his true objectives, which may subtly en- 
visage a third country or a future move on the 
diplomatic chessboard. Thus, when forced to 
answer criticism, he generally uses a string of 
soothing four-syllable words which may mean 
something to other diplomats but definitely don’t 
to the general public. 

Our critics often cry for some diplomatic vic- 
tories. The fact is that there is nothing more 
disastrous than a diplomatic victory. Austria- 
Hungary won a diplomatic victory in the Bosnia- 
Herzegovina affair in 1908 and 10 years later 
disappeared from the _— Hitler won a dip- 
lomatic victory at Munich in 1938 and died 7 
years later in the ruins of Berlin. The little 
clique of self-perpetuating tyrants in the Kremlin 
might profit by their example. The only real 
diplomatic victories are those which benefit both 

arties. How many Americans can identify the 

ush-Bagot Agreement, or tell what James G. 
Blaine contributed to inter-American relations? 
Yet the agreement was the true beginning of our 
now indissoluble friendship with Canada; and 
Blaine, by summoning a Pan American Confer- 
ence in 1889 in terms still fresh, laid the corner- 
stone for the present inter-American relation- 
ships which contribute so mightily to our national 
security. 


Policies Slow To Change 


Critics also often accuse diplomats of havin 
no policy, and recommend all sorts of radica 
steps. If there is one thing that history shows, 
it 1s that national interests change slowly if at 
all and national policies should be equally slow 
to change. Russia has displayed the same aggres- 
sive tendencies alike under czar and commissar. 
England has scarcely had a foothold on continen- 
tal Europe in 5 centuries, yet has fought in every 
major continental war in that entire period—to 
prevent any one power from dominating the Con- 
tinent. However much we may have wished to 
avoid it, we have found world leadership thrust 
upon us by a similar reason—we cannot permit 
aggressive dictators to overrun the world. The 
only real question is, how are we to accomplish 
this? Let me particularly point out that domes- 
tic elections do not change our national interests. 
A new administration can try new tactics, but it 
will disregard the underlying realities of the na- 
tional interest only at its, and the Nation’s, peril. 

We shall not achieve peace and security by scur- 
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rying from one policy to another. At the risk 
of criticism, let me say that no policy is better 
than two policies, that if we change our policies 
radically to each shifting wind we shall end by 
destroying our prestige and our friendships 
everywhere abroad. e must be on the lookout 
for essential change, but we should never forget 
the need for consistency and continuity, It is 
so infinitely easier in foreign affairs to destroy 
than to build up. One act, one little word may 
destroy in & moment the work of years. Most of 
the panaceas in foreign affairs offered by zealous 
commentators have San rejected after careful 
consideration for very good reasons. The funda- 
mental policy of the country is something like 
the fundamental code of an individual—a set of 
principles to be applied as specific situations 
arise. No one can predict accurately what those 
situations will be as our relations with other na- 
tions grow and develop, but the principles gov- 
erning our relations should not be lightly changed. 
This counsels the most mature understanding and 
wisdom in our policy makers. 

The endless, continuing flow of foreign affairs 
and the need for consistent, continuing policies 
point up the neon for a highly trained and 
well-rounded career Foreign Service. That we 
have been steadily building up since the passage 
in 1924 of the Rogers Act, sponsored by the late 
husband of Edith Nourse Rogers and passed in 
the administration of President Coolidge. Pri- 
marily through that far-seeing measure we today 
have a trained, dedicated Service able to discharge 
the responsibilities derived from our worldwide 
responsibilities—a Service which should be a 
source of intense national pride rather than of 
obloquy. 

Those from outside the Service who are ap- 
pointed to top positions in the Department are 
among those who have most emphasized this 
thought. Almost without exception they will, 
and do, say that their task would be impossible 
without the skill, experience, and devotion to the 
national interest of our career Foreign Service. 

There is no conflict between career and non- 
career in our foreign relations. In the career we 
pas a the great contributions made by distin- 
guished noncareer ambassadors in achieving our 
foreign-policy objectives. We shall not forget, 
for example, how mightily Dwight Morrow im- 
proved our Mexican and inter-American relations. 
And if noncareer officials have their lapses, there 
is the more reason for a dedicated Foreign Serv- 
ice. We appreciate the inspiration and competi- 
tion which comes to us from outside; all that we 
ask is that we shall be considered on our own mer- 
its; that we shall not be barred from any position 
for which our record may qualify us. 

When foreign affairs had not yet become a 
matter of crucial national interest, our diplomats 
used to be criticized for wearing striped pants and 
spats while they pushed cookies at pink tea parties. 
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I haven’t seen a pair of spats in our Service for 
over 20 years, and, as for the rest of it, I hope 
there is a special corner reserved in the nether 
regions where in the hereafter our critics will be 
forced to attend ail the social activities of which 
they so glibly complain. 
or should we be too critical of the flowe 

pratt d which our diplomats so often use. tt 
is simply that they know that Dale Carnegie was 
right. hen you are irritated, it may ease your 
feelings to give vent to a few choice lines of plain 
speaking, but it isn’t likely to make the other man 
any more friendly. Diplomats are supposed to 
get results in dealing with other nations and not 
merely to tell the latter what they think of them. 
Some people think bluster is a substitute for ac- 
tion. The fact is that diplomatic bluster gen- 
erally ends by leaving the nation using it with a 
very red face. It is as unwise in diplomacy as in 
any other walk of life to say something you don’t 
mean—to have an empty bluff called. If in the 
jungle world of today we must for our own sur- 
vival carry a big stick, let us not forget the other 
— ot Theodore Roosevelt’s admonition, to speak 
softly. 

Our Foreign Service has no reason to be 
ashamed of its record. In the 1930’s, when our 
_— was discounting the military menace of Hit- 
er and public opinion was isolationist, our diplo- 
mats were reporting that Hitler meant war—and 
were denounced on that account as warmongers, so 
enthralled by high-bosomed duchesses that we 
would needlessly drag the United States into 
wicked Europe’s quarrels. During World War II 
our diplomats were accused of red-baiting when- 
ever we suggested that the Soviet leaders might be 
something less than a choir of angels. After the 
war some of our Japanese experts were driven 
from office by public criticism, because they did 
not favor drastic measures against Japan. Today 
we are accused of taking strong doses of Com- 
munist dialectic with our morning coffee. I 
wearily wonder what preposterous charge the 
morrow will bring. If, like Cassandra, a diplo- 
mat can forsee an evil, it is not treason to predict 
it; it is what we are trained for. It will be a 
sorry day for the country if our diplomats are 
ever afraid to report disagreeable truths, or are 
too stupid to perceive them. Let that remain ex- 
dubaly a taunt we can apply to Soviet diplo- 
macy. 


Relations With Latin America 


In our Latin American relationships, we hear 
criticisms that we spurn democracy and fawn on 
dictators. On the other side of the street we are 
urged to ee our investments by being friendly 
only with those governments which uphold the 
status quo. 

With regard to the first, we repeatedly tried in 
earlier years with the best of intentions to im- 
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pose democracy on several of our neighbors. We 
have yet to succeed, regardless of the methods we 
used. Intervention has understandably come to 
be a nasty word in Latin America, and experience 
has demonstrated that the best way to destroy 
democracy in Latin America is to seek to promote 
it by butting into the affairs of our sister republics. 
Do we in the United States like foreigners to 
pontificate about our domestic affairs? Do you 
think that better racial relations would be fur- 
thered in the United States by the interference 
of foreign governments? Your Government has 
learned its lesson, but quite a few of your fellow 
citizens haven’t. The Tatter seem to forget that 
our Latin friends don’t feel half as strongly about 
dictators as we do; three South American presi- 
dents now in office were freely chosen in elections 
held by their political opponents despite the fact 
that all three had previously served as dictators. 

I do not mean that there is nothing we can do 
to promote democracy in Latin America. Without 
butting in we can do much to help build the foun- 
dations on which democracy must rest. Democ- 
racy must grow; it cannot be imposed. And 
through our technical cooperation we can promote 
its growth. By combating illiteracy, by improv- 
ing health, by giving even the poorest something 
more than the bare means of subsistence, by inter- 
esting everyone in civic affairs, by awakening 
pride in national progress, by giving hope to the 
poor, the weak, and the oppressed, we can truly 
further democracy better than by interventions or 
moral lectures. That is the meaning of our point 
4 work. 

The other criticism—that our principal interest 
in Latin America must be to defend our property 
interests and consequently the status quo—simply 
overlooks the fact that Latin America is in a pe- 
riod of rapid and inevitable social change. We 
could do no greater disservice to our property 
interests than to disregard that fact, to tell the 
people of Latin America in effect that our property 
interests stand in the way of their national and 
personal aspirations for betterment. My own 
profound belief is that American investments can 
and will help our sister nations to realize their 
aspirations. Men can have only what they pro- 
duce, and the amount they produce will not be 
determined primarily by their skill, their brawn, 
their intelligence—it will be determined by the 
tools, the capital they have to help them produce. 
To our sister republics we can provide not only 
capital but know-how. Better pete by laws and 
treaties our capital will be protected by a belief 
in the nations where it is invested that it is there 
to their benefit, not to their hurt. 


High Caliber of Foreign Service 


When you hear criticisms of our Foreign Serv- 
ice, I hope you will bear in mind all of these 
factors I have described in deciding how much 
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weight to give them. I could tell you many tales, 
even personal ones, of people in our Foreign 
Service under fire or bombing raids in war or 
revolution, crossing perilous seas or skies, or 
serving amidst pestilence, flood, hurricane, earth- 
quake, or many other kinds of bodily peril. In 
lauding our fighting services, let us not forget 
that our civilian Foreign Service must face many 
perils too. I have read with indignation stories 
implying our Foreign Service rides “Uncle Sam’s 
Gravy Train” because I know some of the many 
sacrifices our Foreign Service has made to serve 


‘our country; I know the selfless, unsparing de- 


votion it has given to our country’s first line of 
defense. It is important that our Foreign Serv- 
ice be a disciplined, dedicated body prepared to 
meet any situation. But today, more than men 
of physical courage, we need men of intellectual 
integrity. 

Until recently we have had superb material 
from which to x Mas our Foreign Service, but to- 
day the supply is drying up. Many promising 
young candidates are simply not disposed to 
undergo unrestrained sniping from the home 
front. Unless this trend is revised, irreparable 
injury may be done our national interests with- 
out the American public even being aware of it. 
Experts in handling foreign affairs cannot be 
trained overnight, despite some brilliant am- 
ateurs we have had in the field. And we should 
never forget that it may be years, when the offi- 
cers now entering the Foreign Service are reach- 
ing the top, before we shall know whether those 
being picked today are capable of shouldering 
the immense burdens of our foreign relations 
tomorrow. 

I fervently hope, therefore, that the American 
people, their elected representatives, and the press 
will show forbearance in criticizing our country’s 
representatives abroad. We welcome construc- 
tive criticism; we are acutely aware in the per- 
plexities which face us that we are not infallible; 
we know that democracy is a healthy form of 
government precisely because no one is immune 
from criticism; but we do ask our fellow citizens 
to consider what they are doing to their own in- 
terests by applauding wanton attacks on their 
Foreign Service. In few walks of life do so 
few have so much to do for so many. Upon the 
skill and experience of those men and women de- 
pends in substantial measure the success of our 
foreign policy—our peace, prosperity, security, 
our very national existence. 

If diplomats occasionally make mistakes, their 
very caution generally saves them from irre- 
trievable blunders. It is difficult for them to 
chart the Nation’s course if they are distracted 
by a continuous uproar of misguided, contradic- 
tory criticism. It is not a question of individuals; 
it is a question of your Foreign Service, which, 
like your armed services, is an essential element 
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in your defense. You have a Foreign Service of 
which you can justly be proud; with public under- 
standing rather than news I am confident it 
will successfully meet the challenges inherent in 
the immense complexities of our present-day in- 





ternational relations. The deep ong and 
devotion of the men and women in your Foreign 
Service deserve your confidence if they are to con- 
tinue to serve you well in our country’s interest 
and preservation. 


Progress Toward Solving Current International Problems 


by Under Secretary Smith * 


I am honored to be with you today and to sub- 
stitute for Secretary Dulles, who would be here 
himself if the Berlin Conference had ended a few 
days earlier. As it is he returned Friday evening 
and will probably have to leave for Caracas at the 
end of the week. This brief period between the 
termination of one major international conference 
and the beginning of another one of equal impor- 
tance is all too short for taking stock. Mr. Dulles 
is reporting to the Congress today and will report 
to the Nation tomorrow on Berlin. I do not want 
to anticipate this full report, but I can say that, 
while we made no progress in uniting Germany or 
in liberating Austria, the Conference nevertheless 
achieved a major advance in international politics. 

Analysts of international affairs have referred 
to a Western victory at Berlin, and I believe that 
they are justified in so doing. I also agree 
thoroughly with one of them who wrote last week 
that Sanneny Dulles, in one of the great diplo- 
matic performances of the generation, had defined 
the anti-Communist position so clearly and firmly 
that Molotov’s room for maneuver was taken 
away.” The Soviet Foreign Minister was com- 
= to disclose, in terms most repugnant to 

uropean neutralists and most a to those 
in this country who still indulge in wishful think- 
ing, that Soviet Russia has not changed its basic 
world strate, The Soviet Union is not willin 
to relax its grip anywhere and would like to cntend 
its power if it can. The result has been to erase 
the effect of months of Soviet propaganda efforts. 
For about a pears ever since Stalin’s death, many 
responsible European statesmen have been sug- 
gesting, with renewed hope, that it may now be 
possible for the West to deal fruitfully with the 
new regime in the Kremlin. Molotov not only 
demanded the abandonment of the European 


* Address made before the Chicago World Trade Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill., on Feb. 23 (press release 89). 
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Army concept but also insisted on the dismember- 
ment of Nato and the total termination of U.S. 
military support to aert! o 

I have attended most of the previous conferences 
of Foreign Ministers and I had daily detailed re- 
ports of this one. This is the most skilled opposi- 
tion that Molotov has ever encountered. The first 
and most important result will be renewed West- 
ern solidarity. During the past years, rifts in 
policy have re and it is a major Soviet 
objective to widen them and to breach the Western 
front. At Berlin the Western Foreign Ministers 
closed ranks. Our European allies stood firm 
with us, and we believe that the prospects for 
European unity are increased by the unmasking 
of the Soviet pu 

When the main focus of East-West discussions 
centered on the Orient, they touched an area where 
there remain some sharp divisions of policy among 
the free nations and on which there are deep polit- 
ical feelings, both in our own country and abroad. 
The discussions in Berlin led to agreement on a 

olitical conference to unite Korea. This had 

een agreed on at the time of the armistice. The 
terms of this conference are what we wanted. 
The place and composition are precisely what we 
have a No neutral will be present, and it 
is expressly stipulated that no recognition of Com- 
munist China is involved or implied. We were 
already talking to the Chinese Communists, as 
belligerents, at woemengom in an attempt to pro- 
duce terms for the political discussions, where 
we recognize their existence simply as the malev- 
olent force that has been fighting and trying to 
destroy ourown. We have no intention of chang- 
ing this viewpoint. 

Now, I would like to discuss Korea and Indo- 
china with you. PerhapsI can clear up some mis- 
understanding about the situation in the latter 
area. 
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Korea and Indochina 


I link Korea and Indochina because to me they 
always represent two flanks of the same vast 
theater of action. They are both areas where 
Communist aggression has resorted to force to 
gain its objectives. In both, Communist force 
was met with counterforce by free nations. In 
both actions, the Chinese have encouraged the 
local Communist forces, have provided extensive 
material support, and in Korea finally actively 
intervened in great military strength. In Korea, 
United Nations resistance thrust them back to a 
line behind that from which the assault was 
launched. We were successful in bringing the 
hostilities to a halt and prevented forcible re- 
patriation of prisoners of war. We have been 
trying to bring our enemies to a political confer- 
ence table to discuss Korean unification and inde- 
pendence. The agreement reached at Berlin will 
do this, and if the conference fails it will expose 
Communist intentions even more clearly. 

We are withdrawing two American divisions 
from Korea. This will not reduce U.N. combat 
power in Korea because the American divisions 
will be replaced by two new Korean divisions. 
At the same time our mobile naval, air, and am- 
phibious forces are being further developed. 

The difference is in the emphasis on national 
forces for national defense and the added strength 
and flexibility which we gain. 

You will recall that when a truce was reached 
in Korea, the 16 U.N. members engaged in the 
fighting joined in a declaration.?2 They warned 
the Chinese Communists that in the event of a 
violation of the truce, of a renewal of the aggres- 
sion, in all probability it would not be possible to 
confine the hostilities to Korea. At the same time, 
Secretary Dulles also put the Chinese Communists 
on notice that their open armed intervention in 
Indochina would have “grave consequences which 
might not be confined to Indochina.’ 

he Chinese leaders cannot now contemplate 
further aggressive moves in either area with the 
assurance that their maximum risk is limited to 
such casualties as may be sustained by their so- 
called volunteers. This should deter any aggres- 
sive adventures by the Chinese Communists. 

The military situation in Indochina is favor- 
able. Contrary to some reports, the recent ad- 
vances made by the Viet Minh are largely “real 
estate” operations. 

The Communist technique is to advance through 
an area where there is little or no opposition, cap- 
ture villages which have no military significance, 
and then advertise the action as a major campaign. 
The purpose behind these real estate offensives is 
as much psychological as it is military. They 
undoubtedly have some effect on the Vietnamese 
and Laotian people, and they are no help to those 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 1953, p. 247. 
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French leaders who want to press the fighting in 
Indochina until the job is finished. 

Tactically, the French position is solid and the 
officers in the field seem confident of their ability 
to deal with the situation. 


Freedom as an Incentive 


The shooting war in Indochina is only one phase 
of a broader war. We are contending with the 
Communists on the political and psychological 
fronts as well. Despite the advantage with which 
our enemies usually start in struggles of this sort, 
we have been making some headway. It is essen- 
tial that the Vietnamese people, and the people 
of Laos and Cambodia as well, be convinced that 
they are fighting for their own freedom, not for 
colonialism. Once they are so convinced, they 
will have the incentive necessary for success. 

Very soon, representatives of the Governments 
of Viet-Nam and of France meet in Paris to draw 
up the treaty which will complete Vietnamese 
independence. A similar treaty has already been 
signed with Laos and one is in prospect for 
Cambodia. I think that the signing of these 
treaties of independence will be a vital step in 
supplying the national regimes with prestige and 
stature, and they should convince the le of 
the Associated States that the Frenc nion 
forces are the forces of freedom. 

Incidentally, I have read current reports of 
extensive desertions by Vietnamese troops. A 
thorough inquiry reveals that the reports are 
greatly exaggerated. A total of 126 men were 
involved, and they were not troops of a regularly 
organized unit but of the irregular militia. 

e do not give enough credit to the French 
Government for what it has done in Indochina. 
The war is now in its 8th year. The cost of its 
prosecution has been a steady and serious drain 
on the economy of France. What used to be a 
source of wealth is now a heavy expense, and 
there is a steady increase in the casualty list. 

To many practical Frenchmen it seems a point- 
less and hopeless venture. To them it seems that 
they are being asked to make continued sacrifices 
in the interest of a former colony which is in 
process of becoming independent, and which may 
not elect to remain within the French Union. In 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that there 
is considerable sentiment in France for a nego- 
tiated settlement—almost any settlement that will 
let France extricate herself without further in- 
jury or expense. So far, the Government has 
been able to resist such pressure. It has been 
sustained by the support of those who know that 
France’s prestige as a world power is at stake and 
who recognize France’s responsibility to her allies 
of the free world. 

In the bitter struggle against the Communists, 
the United States has given extensive material aid 
to the Union forces. The latest, and most pub- 
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licized, were some medium bombers. Obviously, 
it is wasteful to provide aircraft or any other type 
of weapon to a force in the field unless there is 
some assurance of adequate maintenance. With 
this in mind, the French asked for and we in- 
creased our military aid group by 200 aircraft 
mechanics. These Air Force mechanics will train 
French mechanics to replace them and are to be 
withdrawn in June. 

Where we can help the French and Associated 
States with materiel, we will doso. We have un- 
derwritten General Navarre’s plan, and believe it 
will produce success. 


Conference at Caracas 


Next month the spotlight of international affairs 
focuses on Caracas, where the American States 
meet in conference. Here we will sit down with 
our neighbors, conscious of a growing atmosphere 
of continental solidarity and material respect. 
Unhappily, one American nation, Guatemala, has 
been deeply penetrated with the virus of interna- 
tional communism, but this is the source of as 
grave concern to every other American State as 
it is to us. 

In Caracas, the questions to be discussed are 
largely economic. e have by comparison given 
very little direct aid to our Southern neighbors 
when one considers their importance to us, but 
they are people who want to stand on their own 
feet. Most of these nations are moving very effec- 
tively and positively to encourage private U.S. 
investments, to insure them against discrimina- 
tory practices, and to protect them. I hope that 
we, on our part, will be able, before the conference 
ends, to give them adequate assurance of support 
and of acceptance in principle of the highly im- 
portant program worked out by Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower and his associates during his recent 
trip. I never read a more constructive report,’ 
and it deserves all possible support. We have no 
better nor more loyal allies than our Latin Amer- 
ican friends. If we are inclined to get steamed 
up about the rise in coffee prices it is worthwhile 
remembering that if we grew the coffee that 
Colombia, for example, exports to us, it would cost 
about $6 per pound. The producing countries 
are just as worried about these prices as we are— 
more so, in fact, because coffee is their money crop, 
and I believe that the investigation now in 

rogress will demonstrate that the original pro- 
ducers are not the ones that are making the big 
profits. 

Now, gentlemen, the one word of advice that the 
Secretary gave me before I left was a sentence 
from George Washington’s copybook. It is “Let 
your discourse with men of business be short and 
comprehensive.” I don’t answer for the com- 
prehensiveness, but I can at least provide good 
terminal facilities. Before taking advantage of 
them, I want to emphasize the great and immedi- 





3 BuLLeETIN of Nov. 23, 1953, p. 695. 
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ate interest that American businessmen and mer- 
chants have in world affairs and the policy pur- 
sued by the United States Government in its deal- 
ings with other nations. American foreign policy 
has a profound impact on American business and 
industry, and conversely the welfare and the needs 
of American commerce exert a marked influence 
on United States world polic 

This interlocking volaiionala 
and foreign policy has existe 
days of the Republic. 

here is a long-term partnership between busi- 
ness and diplomacy. On frequent occasions, 
iter commercial relationships existed before 
ormal diplomatic ties had been established and 
paved the way for the latter. 

For example, the network of American diplo- 
matic missions in the Far East can be traced, in 
part, to the enterprise of the masters of the great 
clippers. They beat their way ’round the Horn 
to San Francisco and from there set out across 
the Pacific, bound for ports of call on the Asiatic 
coast. This “China trade” was a progenitor of 
our far-flung diplomatic and consular network in 
the Orient. 

The duties of American diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad emphasize the protection and en- 
couragement of private American commercial 
interests. 


ip between business 
since the earliest 


The U.S. Foreign Service 


Therefore, in conclusion, I would like to speak 
of the men in our Foreign Service. It seems to 
me that it has become fashionable to deprecate 
their efforts to advance the welfare and the in- 
terests of the people of this country. At times 
their abilities have been publicly questioned. In 
extreme instances, doubts have bean cast on their 
loyalty. 

Because I am the product of 42 years of a 
harsher career service, and because it has been 
my privilege to work with our career Foreign 
Service, I wish to testify publicly that it would 
be difficult to find a group equal to them in dedi- 
cation to duty, in competence, and in devotion to 
American interests and American ideals. 

As supporting evidence, I quote from the report 
of a recent study mission of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

The people of the United States can be proud of most 

of the men and women who represent them abroad. The 
old line career Foreign Service officers, in particular, 
have an ability, a know-how, an experience, and an in- 
sight into local conditions which our government is espe- 
cially fortunate to have at its disposal, and which it could 
ill afford to do without. 
I believe, from my own observation, that they 
have earned the full support and backing of their 
own—the American—people. We should give 
this for our own benefit. For, if ever in our his- 
tory we needed effective representation abroad, 
we need it now. It is the purpose of this admin- 
istration, with your help, to give it. 
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Our Foreign Policy in Today’s World 


by Thruston B. Morton 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations * 


When Mr. Elicker * asked me to be present this 
evening, he said that it was the desire of your 
group to know more about the policies of the 
Department of State . . . “So that they can give 
every possible cooperation to you and to the 
officials of our Government.” 

That was an invitation I could not refuse. We, 
the officials of your Government, need your co- 
operation. The success of the policies we are 
pursuing depends upon the support given us by 
the American people. 

We cannot expect support, however, unless those 
policies are understood. In a democracy we see 
support without understanding as worthless. The 
two must go together. 

From this group, understanding can be taken 
for granted. But you can be of inestimable serv- 
ice to us, and to your country, if you would spread 
that understanding. Especially at this time. 

I say “at this time” because today the foreign 
policies of our country are undergoing certain 
changes. They are, to use a phrase employed b 
Secretary Dulles, being given a “new Took.” tt 
is important that these changes be understood. 

Perhaps “change” isn’t exactly the right word. 
This “new look” is, rather, a development—an 
evolution. There have been developments in the 
world situation, and we are adjusting to them. 

The basic objective of our policies, of course, 
remains the same. It is, as it has always been 
throughout our history, the security and welfare 
of the people of the United States. 

The promotion of that objective is the duty of 
all Government departments and of all Govern- 
ment officials. It is the duty of all Americans. 

Consistently, over the years, the attainment of 
that objective has called, from time to time, for 
a reexamination of our policies and the programs 
designed to put them into effect. Both have had 
to be adjusted continually to meet changing 
conditions. 


*Address made before the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals at Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 20 
(press release 79 dated Feb. 19). 

*Paul B. Blicker, Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 
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The “new look” given U. S. foreign policies to- 
day tailors them to meet conditions as they are 
today. 

By and large, these new policies have been made 
possible by those that have preceded them. The 
world situation that we face today is the result of 
what steps we have taken in the past. 

Let me mention a few such steps briefly: (1) 
aid to Greece and Turkey, which checked the Com- 
munist drive to the Mediterranean; (2) the 
European recovery program, which put our 
friends and allies of Western Europe back on 
their feet after World War II; (3) the buildup 
of free-world defenses under Nato and the other 
defense programs; and (4) the action taken in 
Korea. 

The importance of these policies can be best 
estimated if we try to picture where we, and the 
world, would be today had they not been adopted. 
If, in other words, Greece and Turkey had been 
permitted to slip behind the Iron Curtain, lost 
to the free world and added to slave-world 
strength. If the free nations of Europe had been 
left to flounder unaided in the political and eco- 
nomic morass that followed World War II. If 
we had permitted our own, and free world, mili- 
tary strength to further deteriorate until we had 
been helpless before the massed might of the 
Communists. If the aggression against Korea 
had gone unchecked. 

None of these things happened. We took steps 
to prevent them, and the policies and programs 
we adopted worked. The overall danger that in- 
voked those policies, however, remains today 
unchanged. The threat of Soviet imperialism is 
still the grim menace that it has been since the 
end of World War II. And, as far as we can 
see, there is no early prospect of change. 

The problem confronting us now is handling 
this danger on a long-term basis. 


Readjustments for the Long Pull 


That problem calls for readjustments in our 
policies. It calls for new programs to fit those 
policies. 

This “new look” is the answer. 
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In the long pull ahead two “musts” stand out 
clearly : 

We must maintain and cement the unity of the 
free world. 

We must maintain and conserve the strength 
of that world. 

Make no mistake about this. The only security 
for free men today and for the foreseeable future 
lies in the unity and strength of the free world. 
Together we can meet and overcome this danger. 

liens any one of us would have a tough time 
resisting the combined resources and strength of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

There are no satellites in the free world. We 
are equals. To maintain and conserve the unity 
of the free world, we have to keep firmly in mind 
that our unity is based on a free partnership. 

We, the United States, to be sure, are the 
strongest of the partners. But that gives us no 
special rights in the partnership. It does, how- 
ever, give us responsibilities. e must make very 
certain to differentiate between those two words. 

This strength of ours is, in a fashion, one of our 
weaknesses. It is only human to resent the Big 
Fellow, the fortunate one, the man who seems 
to have ‘ing URE while you have so little. The 
Big Fellow has his temptations too. Impatience 
is one of them. It is only too easy to be impatient 
when one sees something that needs desperately 
to be done and it looks as though one’s partner 
didn’t fully realize the urgency of the situation. 

Our partners in the free-world coalition are 
human—we are human. The Soviets seek to play 
upon our weaknesses. They seek to use them to 
create dissension among us. 

The Soviets are only too well aware of the im- 
portance to us and the danger to them of the unity 
of the free world. Today the primary objective 
of all Communist strategy is to divide that world. 
It is the motivation of many of their policies. 
Every word that comes out of Moscow is designed 
to contribute to that end. Mr. Molotov went to 
Berlin with that end in view. Every plan he 
advanced in Berlin had that one unchanging 
objective. 

he French are unhappy over the situation in 
Indochina. Molotov intimated that could be set- 
tled. The Europeans need an outlet for their 
—_ He suggested that more than a billion 
ollars’ worth of trade is waiting them in the 
Communist area. 

All of the nations find the defense program a 
burden. He told them that peace under the So- 
viets would take care of that. 

Constantly he reminded them that the United 
States is not Europe. There is no more convinced 
advocate of isolationism for the U.S.A. than Mr. 
Molotov. As one columnist remarked, he intro- 
duced throughout his remarks in Berlin an under- 
current of “we Europeans” that very cleverly 
excluded the United States. 

The Communists are well aware that their great- 
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est mistake to date was in arousing the fears that 
cemented the free world. They are doing every- 
thing in their power to correct that mistake. The 
Berlin Conference was a very interesting perform- 
ance from that angle. 

The Berlin Conference, which just closed, was 
the most recent demonstration of these tactics. A 
similar show, however, is on the road throughout 
the free world. “Divide and conquer” is old to- 
talitarian strategy. The Communists hope to put 
it to work for them. 

And, of course, there are differences in the free 
world. The very fact that we are free means that 
we will differ. We do not seek the uniformity 
possible only under totalitarianism. 

It is all-important to our security, however, that 
these differences be resolved in amity. We have 
made that a primary objective in our relations 
with our friends and allies of the free world. 


Mr. Molotov and EDC 


One of Mr. Molotov’s chief targets in Berlin was 
the European Defense Community, Epc. He took 
pot-shots wherever he could at Nato, but Epc, not 
- functioning, came in for the major share of 

is attention. 

We, of course, are very concerned over Epc. As 
Secretary Dulles said recently: 


Until the goals of Epc are achieved, Nato, and indeed 
future peace, are in jeopardy. 


As Nato’s former head and now President of 
the United States, General Eisenhower has made 
it clear that there can be no long-term assurance 
of security and vitality for Europe, and therefore 
the Western World including the United States, 
unless the disunity between France and Germany 
is ended for all times. 

Actually, of course, Enc is a European idea. It 
was suggested originally, in fact, by France. It is 
not new. European thinkers have proposed it, in 
some form or another, for centuries. Dante’s 
De Monarchia is one such plan that comes to mind. 
We of the United States have always favored it. 
William Penn developed the idea in his Essay 
Toward the Present and Future Peace of — 
Washington is quoted as saying, “Some da 
Europe will ... form a United States of Europe.” 

Certainly, the Europeans in the last decade 
have gone a long way toward reaching unity. We 
feel that Enc is the next step. The majority of 
their leaders agree with us. 

But we cannot impose Epc on Europe. It must 
come through their own volition. We can hope. 
We can encourage. But we can do very little else. 

Mr. Molotov, to be sure, has a plan of unity for 
Europe: unity under the Soviets with the United 
States nicely isolated in its own hemisphere until 
they get around to taking care of us. 

I have spoken of Europe. Neither the Soviet 
nor the U.S.A. is forgetting, however, the vast 
areas lying outside the Atlantic Community. 
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Even South and Central America, united as we 
are on most issues, have received Communist at- 
tention. Again the tactics are the same. They 
play upon unrest. They ferment dissension. They 
would create a cleavage between the Americas, 
North and South. 

Asia, the Middle East, Africa, with their vast 
resources of manpower and materials, are rich 
prizes in the Soviet campaign. To divide and 
separate the several states, to create antagonism 
that would divide and separate them from the 
United States, is a “must” on the Soviet program. 

They must not succeed. But it will take states- 
manship of a high order to reconcile the differences 
here. Israel and the Arab States, India and Paki- 
stan, Egypt and the United ong France and 
Morocco—our role must be that of impartial 
friendship. We dare not “take sides.” 

We have made one point abundantly clear in our 
new policies. There is no room in the “new look” 
for further aggression in Korea. If the Com- 
munists renew their aggressive tactics there, the 
response will not necessarily be confined to Korea. 
With that policy our friends of the free world are 
fully in accord. In a joint statement issued at the 
time of the Korean armistice, the 16 U.N. members 
with military forces in the Korean action said 
very plainly that a breach of the armistice “would 
be so grave that, in all probability, it would not 
be possible to confine hostilities within the fron- 
tiers of Korea.” 

That same aq, A plies to Indochina. In a 
recent speech Mr. ulles made this very definite 
statement: 

I have said in relation to Indochina that, if there were 
open Red Chinese Army aggression there, that would 
have grave consequences which might not be confined to 
Indochina. 


The free world cannot afford another blood- 
letting such as Korea. 

This is not sabre-rattling. It is a very clear, 
thoughtfully considered policy. We mean it. 
And we want to make certain that the Commu- 
nists know, well in advance, what our intentions 
are if they elect to launch another aggression. 


Tie With Domestic Policies 


This new U.S. foreign policy ties directly into 
our domestic policies in that it is designed to 
maintain and conserve our own strength. 

We are rich. But our riches are not inexhaust- 
ible. 

Our past policies were expensive. They were 
emergency measures, and in emergencies one does 
not stop to count the cost. However, now that 
our defenses are approaching a reasonable degree 
of security and we are settling to the long pull, 
it is another matter. We do not propose to per- 
mit ourselves to be driven into practical bank- 
ruptcy by the Communists. 
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The Soviets talk a lot about their planning for 
“an entire historical era.” We must prepare for 
the same. 

We do not propose, I hasten to assure you, to 
weaken ourselves militarily just to save money. 
We will not, in fact, be forced to take such a 
dangerous step. In the past 6 years we have 
gathered tremendous strength. There is, for ex- 
ample, Nato. Other treaties of mutual assistance 
bind the free nations. Strategic airpower has 
been given tremendous impetus. Thanks to the 
strength and new emphasis upon our capacity to 
retaliate, we can now depend upon a steady de- 
gree of defense for our country and the free world. 

We have the strength now and together with 
the priority in our defense planning on a mobile 
strategic reserve, we can, to quote Secretary 
Dulles, “deter such aggression as would mean gen- 
eral war. ... We can let time and the funda- 
mentals work for us. We do not need self-im- 
posed policies which sap our strength.” 

The U.S. proposed the concept of the long haul 
at the April meeting of the Nato Council. It won 
general acceptance. Our allies, too, are deeply 
aware of the need to conserve resources and 
strength. No more than we, they do not want 
to be forced into “practical bankruptcy” and thus 
give the Communists victory by default, 

Our own domestic policies, of course, gear into 
the “new look” given our foreign policies. We 
are taking steps not only to conserve our strength 
but to build it. Under the able and aggressive 
leadership of your own Senator Wiley, working 
for and with the President, we have for example 
launched the St. Lawrence Seaway project. As 
a security measure, if nothing else, that project 
will be of great worth. 

The new collective security concept has reduced 
nonproductive expenses of our allies to a point 
where we are now able to cut down safely eco- 
nomic foreign aid. Trade, broader markets, and 
a new flow of investments are the substitutes we 
hope to offer. Such a yg was recommended 
in the recent report of the Randall Commission, 
now being translated into legislation which the 
President will submit to Congress. 

We did not ene cutting off economic aid 
entirely. Broadly speaking, however, hereafter 
it will be limited to areas where it is clearly 
needed for military strength. 

Technical aid is being continued. We pro 
to share our “know-how” with our friends of the 
free world, helping them build strength through 
economic improvement. 

Our support of the United Nations remains con- 
stant. The U.N. is, as President Eisenhower has 
said, still man’s best organized hope to substitute 
the conference table for the battlefield. And at 
that conference table the United States will 
always be the first to arrive and the last to leave 
as long as one dim hope of peaceful settlement 
remains. 
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I am, as perhaps you know, a former member 
of Congress. As such I think I can, perhaps, 
appreciate better than most what President Eisen- 
hower’s determination to cooperate with Congress 
in the formulation of his policies has meant. 

As a member, now, of the executive branch of 
the Government I can see, too, how difficult it is 
at times to make the contact. But it is being 
done. I have, for example, spoken of the co- 
operative efforts of the President and Senator 

iley to put across the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. Other Presidents have been interested 
in this project. Other Congresses have considered 
the proposal. I heard it discussed and debated, 
off and on, throughout my 6 years in Congress, 
and it was a veteran when I arrived. 

Teamwork between the “Hill” and the White 
House did it. The project has now passed the 
Senate and has been favorably reported by the 
House committee. I anticipate prompt and fa- 
vorable action by the House. I had a personal 
experience with this teamwork last summer. Con- 

ress was in recess. There was an emergency. 
Something had to be done. The President had 
the legal authority to act, but he wanted more 
than that. So he sent us, his lieutenants, out. 
Harold Stassen, as I remember, went North. I 
went South. Others scattered to the East and 
West. We rounded up the congressional leaders 
and explained what the President wanted to do. 
In 36 hours we had won not only their consent 
but approval. There were no arguments when 
ew reconvened as to the wisdom of the step 
taken. 

The foreign policies adopted under the “new 
look” have been and are being discussed with con- 
gressional leaders. They are being and will be 
debated on the floors of both the Senate and House. 
Secretary Dulles, himself, will make three appear- 
ances early next week before congressional groups 
to discuss the new policies. 

And that is the way we want it. This is an 
American policy. It must have America’s sup- 

ort. 
. These are our policies in “today’s world”—to 
quote from the title of this speech. They are fitted 
to the demands of today. They are building, how- 
ever, the foundation of tomorrow—the tomorrow 
we all want of permanent peace and increasing 
prosperity. 

All of us will share in the benefits of that to- 
morrow. In the United States all of us want a 
part in its construction. You can do your part if 
you give us your help in explaining new policies, 
the causes that have brought them into being, and 
the objectives they seek to attain. 

It will not be possible, of course, to “blueprint” 
each exact step to be taken under the new policies. 
Actually one of the important features of the 
policy is that it is not rigid. Its greatest strength 
is its flexibility. 

Nor do I think you would wish to see publicized 
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such a “blueprint”, conceding one existed. I can 
imagine no greater service to the Soviets. They 
indeed, would like to know exactly what is planne 
under every possible situation. 

But the overall strategy has been announced. 
You can help in seeing it 1s given wide publicity. 

We, the officials of your Government, ask your 
cooperation in the task. 


Estonian Independence Day 
Press release 91 dated February 23 


Following is the text of a statement by Sec- 
retary Dulles on the occasion of Estonian Inde- 
pendence Day, observed on February 24: 


In proclaiming American independence when 
our population was little more than 314 million, 
our iorefathers never doubted the right of the 
American nation to be free, or the equal right of 
other nations, large or small, to the same measure 
of freedom. The principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of all states, regardless of size, is today em- 
bodied in the Charter of the United Nations. 

It is appropriate that we reaffirm, on this 36th 
anniversary of Estonia’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our deepest sympathy and admiration 
for the Estonian people who have been forcibly 
deprived of their personal liberty and their na- 
tional independence. The restoration of the in- 
dependence of those who have lost it remains the 
constant concern of the U.S. Government. Only 
when respect for the rights of small nations is 
universally respected will all nations know true 
peace and security. 


Meeting of U.S.-Canada 
Trade Committee 


Press release 96 dated February 26 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 26 that the Joint United States-Canada 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs will 
hold its first meeting at Washington on March 16. 

Arrangements for the establishment of the 
Joint United States-Canada Committee were 
made in an exchange of notes on November 12, 
1953.% It will be recalled that the suggestion 
for a Joint Committee was originally made during 
the visit of Canadian Prime Minister St. Laurent 
to Washington on May 8, 1953. The United States 
members are Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of the Treasury George M. 


Humphrey, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 30, 1953, p. 740. 
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Benson, and Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks. The Canadian members of the Committee 
are Clarence Decatur Howe, Minister of Trade, 
Commerce, and Defense Production; James Gar- 
field Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; Douglas 
Charles Abbot, Minister of Finance; and Lester 


Bowles Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 

The activities of the Joint Committee constitute 
one aspect of the efforts of both countries to pro- 
ole satisfactory trade relations on a multilateral 

asis. 


The Development of United States Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa During 1953: Part III 


by Harry N. Howard 


MUTUAL SECURITY 
AND ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


The Problem of Mutual Security in the 
Near and Middle East 


That the United States continued its funda- 
mental interest in the security of the Near and 
Middle East during 1953 was clear from the early 
addresses of Secretary Dulles on foreign policy. 
Although the signing of the Tripartite Pact 
among Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1953, represented a contribution to the 
security of the Balkan region and of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, as did the October 12 agreement 
between the United States and Greece concerning 
base facilities, there was no progress with respect 
to the development of a Middle East Defense Or- 
ganigation, the outlines and principles of which 
were elaborated in October-November 1951. 

In his report of June 1, 1953, concerning the 
Near East, Secretary Dulles expressed the view 
that the establishment of a Middle East Defense 
Organization was “a future rather than an imme- 
diate possibility,” since “many of the Arab League 
countries are so engrossed with their quarrels with 
Israel or with Great Britain or France that they 
pay little heed to the menace of Soviet commu- 
nism.” Where the Soviet Union was near, there 
was more concern, however, and, in general, “the 
northern tier of nations” demonstrated “awareness 
of the danger.” There was “a vague desire to have 

EpitTor’s Nore. For Parts I and II of this article, deal- 


ing primarily with political problems, see BULLETIN of 
February 22, page 274, and March 1, page 328. 
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a collective security system,” but it could not be 
imposed from without, and “should be designed 
and grow from within out of a sense of common 
destiny and common danger.” Secretary Dulles 
believed that, while awaiting the formal creation 
of a “security association,” the United States could 
“usefully help strengthen the interrelated defense 
of those countries which want strength, not as 
against each other or the West, but to resist the 
common threat to all free peoples.” © 

The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 
1954 showed a basic awareness of the problems 
in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa,” noting 
that in the Near East, “political instability, eco- 
nomic weakness and an almost total lack of mili- 
tary strength” presented “an open invitation to 
subversive forces from within and hostile political 
and military pressures from without.” Moreover, 
“the prestige of the western Democracies, includ- 
ing the United States in the Moslem States” had 
“progressively deteriorated in the —— era” 
and required “the most urgent and decisive re- 
medial measures.” The objectives of the United 
States in the Near East and Africa were described 


as follows: 

(a) Promotion of stable governments and peaceful 
relations within the region; 

(b) Expansion of economic development and trade, 
including the removal of discriminations and restrictions 
impeding trade with and among the individual states; 

(c) Development toward self-sustaining economies ; 

(ad) Promotion of friendly relations between the region 


and the West, looking to a fuller participation of its 


® BuLietin of June 15, 1953, p. 835. 

“See The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 
1954. Basic Data Supplied by the Executive Branch, 
83d Cong., Ist sess. (Committee print). See especially 
pp. 22-27, 34-36. 
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people in the structure of the free world and to a climate 
in which plans for the region’s defense can mature; 

(e) Active and effective cooperation of the countries 
of the region in the event of general war. 


In South Asia, where there were grave threats to 
freedom and independence, “the preservation of 
free governments and institutions and the con- 
tinued adherence of this area to the free world” 
were “of critical importance to the security of the 
United States.” 

As submitted to the Congress on May 5, 1953, 
President Eisenhower’s requested authorization 
was for some $4,024,523,000, of which $425,812,637 
was to go to the Near East and Africa, $397,412,- 
637 for military material and training, and the 
major portion to Greece and Turkey. In an ac- 
companying message to the Congress ® President 
Eisenhower stated “certain clear conclusions” with 
respect to the problem as a whole, among others, 
that.“we must help the free nations to help them- 
selves in eradicating conditions which corrode and 
destroy the will for freedom and democracy from 
within.” In the end, the Mutual Security Act, 
which was signed on July 16, 1953, authorized 
$396,250,000 to provide military assistance to 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran, and $50,000,000 for 
military assistance for the general area of the Near 
East and Africa. It also authorized some $50,- 
000,000 for economic and technical assistance in 
the Near East and A frica, $50,000,000 for the Arab 
refugees from Palestine and refugees coming into 
Israel, and $194,000,000 for special economic as- 
sistance in the area as a whole. The sum of $94,- 
400,000 was authorized for assistance to India and 
Pakistan. The Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act, signed on August 7, 1953, however, designated 
$270,000,000 in military assistance, mostly for 
Greece and Turkey, and $33,792,500 for technical 
and economic assistance in the Near East and 
Africa, special economic assistance being reduced 
to $147,000,000, the Palestine refugee program to 
$44,063,250, and assistance to India and Pakistan 
to $75,000,000. Moreover, the U.S. contribution 
to multilateral technical cooperation (largely 
under the United Nations) was reduced to $9,500,- 
000 and that to Unicer to $9,500,000. 


* Thid., ix-x. See also the statements by Mr. Dulles on 
May 5, 1953 (BuLiLetin of May 25, 1953, p. 736) and July 9 
(BULLETIN of July 20, 1953, p. 88) and by Harold E. Stas- 
sen on May 5, 1953 (BULLETIN of May 25, 1953, p. 740). 

* See Public Laws 118, 218, 88d Cong. See also Mutual 
Security Legislation and Related Documents with Ea- 
planatory Notes, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives, December 1953 (Committee Print). 

In the President’s budget message of January 21, 1954, 
net expenditures for economic and technical development 
in fiscal year 1955 were estimated at $1,028,000,000, which 
reflected proportionately greater emphasis on programs 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. With respect to the 
Near East, the budget provided assistance to the Arab 
refugees through the United Nations and for technical 
assistance and supplementary development in the Arab 
States, Israel, and Iran. (See BuLLeTIN of Feb. 1, 1954, 
p. 147.) 
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These figures, however, should be set in the 
perspective of the total of American foreign aid 
since 1941, in general, and more particularly since 
the end of the war. Thus, between 1941 and fiscal 

ear 1953, the gross foreign aid of the United 
States reached no less than $84,348,000,000 in 
grants and credits, the net being $82,976,000,000 
while the total between July 1, 1945, and the end 
of fiscal year 1953 reached $45,124,000,000 gross, 
or $41,348,000,000 net. For the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa the total between 1941 and the 
end of fiscal year 1953 was approximately $3,353,- 
000,000 gross, or $2,922,000,000 net, distributed 
generally as shown in the chart.” 


U.S. Technical and Economic Assistance Programs 


Most of the basic agreements for technical co- 
operation between the United States and the coun- 
tries of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa were 
concluded during 1950-1951, although there have 
been many specific agreements since that time.” 
A few examples may be taken from this manifold 
program of assistance to illustrate the kinds of 
projects which are being carried out. 

Greece, Turkey, and Iran—Greece and Turkey 
have been the subject of special programs of as- 
sistance, congue to strengthen their defensive 
positions with a view to preserving their inde- 

ndence in a highly important area of the world, 

oth have received large-scale economic benefits 
from American assistance, of which village recon- 
struction in Greece and road construction in 
Turkey may be taken as particular illustrations.” 
Iran has been the recipient of technical assistance, 
on the other hand, in addition to the emergency 
assistance extended in the summer of 1953, of 
which note has already been made.” 





“In general see Foreign Aid by the United States Gov- 
ernment, 1940-1951. A Supplement to the Survey of Our- 
rent Business. United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics; Cora E. Shepler, “Foreign Aid in Fiscal 
Year 1952,” Survey of Current Business of October 1952, 
p. 6; E. 8. Kerber, “United States Foreign Aid in the 
Fiscal Year 1953, ibid., October 1953, pp. 15-20. In addi- 
tion, $581,000,000 gross and $550,000,000 net in assistance 
went to undesignated areas in Asia and the Pacific be- 
tween 1945 and fiscal 1953. 

” See especially Greece: Strong Defense at a Strategic 
Crossroad (Department of State publication 5040) ; George 
A. Spear, “Rebuilding 2,100 Greek Villages,” Field Re- 
porter of March-April 1953 (Department of State publica- 
tion 4972), p. 28; Blythe Ellen Foote, “Turkey Likes U. 8. 
Libraries,” ibid., July-August 1953 (Department of State 
publication 5106), p. 31. 

™For background see Jonathan R. Bingham, ‘“Under- 
standing Point Four,” BULLETIN of Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1016; 
Stanley Andrews, “The United States and the Under- 
developed Areas,” ibid., Feb. 23, 1953, p. 306; Stephen 
P. Dorsey, “How Shall a Christian Look at Point Four?,” 
ibid., Feb. 23, 1953, p. 311; Arthur Z. Gardiner, “Problems 
of Trade with the Middle WDast,” ibid., Mar. 23, 1953, 
p. 482. 

™ Jean Dupont Miller, “Rural Development in Iran,” 
Field Reporter, January-February 1953 (Department of 
State publication 4874), p. 13. 
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SuMMARY OF ForniGn Arp (GRANTS AND CREDITS) IN THE Near East, Sours Asta, anD Arrica, 1941-1945, 1945-1953 

















1941-1945 1945-1953 
Gross Net Gross Ne 
i kn sis ail te oa ie ealigracialls aT $79, 000, 000 $79, 000, 000 | $1, 639, 000, 000 $1, 543, 000, 000 
PE ctkaddencoceheckeetentenkwaneinaKke 90, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 431, 000, 000 388, 000, 000 
PE Sa a6 ddhnnckkdkeenne denn seeeaee ewe 34, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 59, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 
DED dvtbncancéehécdseusedeeuscdcusde busealaacseneeaeeeeee 252, 000, 000 244, 000, 000 
Na bande we Ghee aenmea eek ae 742, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 269, 000, 000 236, 000, 000 
Near East and Africa (unspecified) -..-.-..--- 121, 000, 000 86, 000, 000 108, 000, 000 101, 000, 000 
Tint civc d6ccdnnskstaneshenkioseas $1, 066, 000, 000 | $439, 000, 000 | $2, 758, 000, 000 $2, 551, 000, 000 











The Near and Middle Fast—With the exception 
of Syria and Yemen, all states of the Near and 
Middle East had signed general agreements for 
technical cooperation by 1953, and some progress 
had been made as to a number of programs. us 
it was announced on January 13, 1953, that 
Thomas D. Cabot, a prominent business executive, 
had arrived in Egypt to advise and assist in devel- 
oping Egyptian industries under a technical co- 
operation program. The purpose was to stimulate 
actual development, including the location of spe- 
cific opportunities, recommendation of action 
necessary to attract investment in particular fields 
and sites for industrial development, and the de- 
velopment of general plans for advancing in- 
dustrialization in consonance with the aims of 
Egypt’s general economic and social development 
program.” 

Moreover, on March 19 a large-scale program 
was announced in which the United States would 
assist Egypt in reclaiming wastelands and re- 
settling farmers. The United States was to con- 
tribute $10,000,000 to a joint fund, with the Egyp- 
tian Government contributing the equivalent of 
$15,700,000 in Egyptian pounds; an Egyptian- 
American Rural Improvement Service would be 
established to administer the fund. According to 

reliminary estimates, some 20,000 acres in the 

aheira area and 60,000 acres in the Fayoun were 
to be reclaimed by drainage and other measures, 
and some 16,000 families were to be resettled. This 
program represented a major expansion of Amer- 
ican assistance to Egypt, and was to be developed 
around villages, the accepted pattern of Egyptian 
rural life. The project also included assistance 
in the organization and operation of cooperatives, 
demonstrations of improved water conservation 
and management practices, training of agricul- 
tural extension and other rural-service workers, 
and advice to farmers in management and im- 
proved methods.” 

Under a technical cooperation agreement, the 
Government of Saudi Arabia has been assisted 
in revising and modernizing its entire tariff and 
customs system, as a part of a broader undertaking 
for systematizing the entire fiscal and monetary 
structure of the Government. A monetary agency 


™ BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 223. 
" Tbid., Apr. 6, 1953, p. 498. 
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was established, a system of Government control 
over expenditures and receipts was inaugurated, 
a new currency law adopted, ground-water sur- 
veying and water-well construction continued and 
expanded, surveys completed for the Riyadh- 
Jidda railway, the first commercial school started, 
and preliminary work completed on a cooperative 
community-development program, which is to be 
a large-scale effort on the part of the Saudi 
Arabian Government to improve the economic 
and social conditions of villagers.” 

On April 7, 1953, the US’ Technical Coopera- 
tion Mission in Baghdad signed an agreement with 
Iraq to provide technical assistance in carrying 
out the vast Miri Sirf (state-owned lands) land 
development and resettlement program, ultimately 
involving some 19,000,000 acres, about two-thirds 
of which are considered capable of some develop- 
ment. Three projects are now in operation, in- 
volving some 200,000 acres and 1,600 families, 
while other projects, in various stages of develop- 
ment, involve more than 1,000,000 acres and 10,000 
families. The Miri Sirf project is one of the 
largest and most significant efforts of its kind 
in the Near East, to which a considerable amount 
of Iraq’s oil reserves are being devoted. The proj- 
ect involves enormous problems, such as the sur- 
veying and classification of lands according to 
their agricultural capabilities, planning and con- 
struction, assistance in farm planning and man- 
agement, credit facilities, establishment of schools 
and provision of teachers, development of health 
clinics, and guidance in the formation and opera- 
tion of cooperatives. A major difficulty is the 
general lack of technicians in Iraq. ile the 
agreement provides for no additional allocation 
of funds or personnel, the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (now the Foreign Operations 
Administration) is to assist in planning the pro- 
gram and supplying technical advice, train Iraqi 
technicians, aid in research and survey work, and 
provide some demonstrational equipment and sup- 
plies necessary to teach improved methods.” 

In response to an urgent request from Jordan 
for assistance when the spring rains were small 
and late and a disastrous crop failure resulted, the 
United States provided grant aid of up to 10,000 


"Tbid., Jan. 12, 1953, p. 56. 
* Ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 610. 
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tons of wheat to combat famine conditions among 
the people of that country, the agreements being 
signed in exchanges of October 14-21, 1953.” 

Israel also has been the recipient not only of 
large-scale grants and credits but of significant 
technical assistance. As an example, during 1953 
Israel sent 50 trainees to the United States under 
Tca grants, and plans were developed for making 
some 200 technical experts available over a 2-year 
period in the fields of agriculture, fisheries and 
forestry, education, public health and sanitation, 
natural resources, industry and commerce, and 
public administration.” 

But the United States was also interested in the 
broader development of the Near East, since it 
believed “that the interests of world peace” called 
for “every possible effort to create conditions of 
greater calm and stability in the Near East.” In 
this interest, President Eisenhower announced on 
October 16, 1953, that Eric Johnston was being 
sent to the Near East as his personal representa- 
tive, with the rank of Ambassador, “to explore 
with the governments of the countries of that 
region certain steps which might be expected to 
contribute to an improvement of the general situa- 
tion in the region.” ® Note was made of the prob- 
lem of the Arab refugees as one of the major 
causes of disquiet in the Near East, and of the fact 
that, during a period of 4 years, the United States 
had contributed $153,513,000 to aid these refugees. 
One of Mr. Johnston’s major purposes, it was 
stated, would be “to undertake discussions with 
certain of the Arab States and Israel, looking to 
the mutual development of the water resources 
of the Jordan River Valley on a regional basis for 
the benefit of all the people of the area.” Mr. 
Johnston was to make known the concern of the 
United States regarding “the continuation of Near 
Eastern tensions” and to express its willingness 
“to assist in every practicable way in reducing the 
areas of controversy.” He was also to indicate 
“the importance which the United States Govern- 
ment attaches to a regional approach to the devel- 
opment of natural resources” which “held a 
promise of extensive economic improvement in the 
countries concerned through the development of 
much needed irrigation and hydroelectric power 
and through the creation of an economic base on 
the land for a substantial proportion of the Arab 
refugees.” The President was convinced that 
acceptance of such a comprehensive program 
“would contribute greatly to stability in the Near 


" Thid., Jan. 11, 1954, p. 55. 

™ See Bruce McDaniel, “Israel and U.S. Aid,” Depart- 
ment of State Field Reporter, July-August 1953 (De 
partment of State publication 5106), p. 6. On July 27, 
1953, it was announced that Israel had joined the Mutual 
Security Agency’s Contact Clearing House Service, which 
provides for a two-way exchange of investment oppor- 
tunities (BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1953, p. 211). 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 26, 1952, p. 553. 
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“Ibid., Nov. 30, 1953, p. 749. 





East and to general economic progress of the 
region.” ®° 

Mr. Johnston, who reported to the President 
and Secretary Dulles following his return from 
the Near East on November 17, indicated that he 
had not expected or asked for decisions at this 
time from the various governments concerned, 
He stated that the attitude which he had encoun- 
tered, nevertheless, gave him reason to believe 
that, after serious scrutiny, the Jordan Valley 
project would commend itself to the states con- 
cerned as a sound and constructive approach to 
some of the most critical issues contributing to 
present tensions in the area. He felt that— 


acceptance of the proposals by the Jordan Valley states 
would not only go far toward resolving the highly con- 
troversial question of rights to the vital water of the River 
Jordan, but clear the way for the construction of irrigation 
and hydroelectric installations to provide an economic 
base in the Jordan Valley for upward of 300,000 people. 
This would offer an opportunity to settle a substantial 
number of the Arab refugees now living on international 
relief rolls in the Arab countries of the region. 


Mr. Johnston thought the United Nations could 
be trusted with the effective execution of such a 
project, noting that each country could undertake 
“unilateral commitments to the re 
agency, which could serve as a clearinghouse an 
a catalytic agent.” * 

South Asia—There have also been significant 
aid programs in South Asia, such as, for example. 
the emergency Export-Import Bank loan of 
$1,500,000 to Afghanistan, announced on January 
8, 1953, for the purchase of wheat in the United 
States, to be distributed by the Afghan Govern- 
ment in certain critical areas.™ 

In the case of India, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development made a loan of 
$31,500,000 on December 18, 1952, to the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company in West Bengal, under 
the guarantee of the Indian Government, to assist 
the company in carrying out a 5-year project for 
increasing blast furnace capacity from 640,000 to 
1,400,000 tons of iron and for raising its steel 
capacity from 350,000 to 700,000 tons per year.* 
Moreover, on December 30, 1952, it was announced 
that a Tca agreement had been signed to provide 
for an American contribution of $5,200,000, to be 
matched by an Indian equivalent of $3,129,000 for 
malaria control.** Contracts were signed in New 


See also Eric John- 
ston, “Jordan River Valley Development,” ibid., Dec. 28, 
1953, p. 891. 

“For details of the contemplated project see The 
Unified Development of the Water Resources of the 
Jordan Valley Region. Prepared at the request of the 
United Nations under direction of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority by Chas. T. Main, Inc., Boston (1953), 78 pp. 

® BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1953, p. 103. 

* Tbid., Jan. 12, 1953, p. 54. 

“Tbid., Jan. 12, 1953, p. 55. The funds were to be 
used for supply of 4,000 tons of wettable DDT, 2,250 
Hudson sprayers, 4,500 stirrup pumps, 75 motor-driven 
sprayer units, 75 microscopes, 300 trucks, 75 jeeps, and 
9 station wagons. 
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Delhi and Lucknow on February 6, 1953, with 
Harold T. Smith, Inc., of Washington, D. C., for 
drilling 300 tube wells in the state of Pepsu, 255 in 
Punjab, and 200 in Uttar Pradesh, as part of the 
2,000 wells involved in the Indo-American Pro- 

am. The tube well program, for which $13,- 
700,000 of United States funds and the Indian 
equivalent of $9,300,000, was designed to achieve 
an increase in India’s food production and to help 
overcome its food deficit.® 

On December 28 the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration announced another agreement with 
India calling for expenditures of $20 million and 
the Indian equivalent of $6,730,000 for the pur- 
chase of 100 new locomotives and 5,000 new freight 
cars, in the interest of improving India’s railroad 
system. On January 20, 1954, the Foa announced 
that, under an Indo-American project, India’s 
farm-equipment manufacturers, railways, and con- 
struction industry would be the principal con- 
sumers of 200,000 tons of steel being provided 
during 1954. The agreement provided for $25,- 
500,000 in U.S. funds to finance purchase of steel 
from free-world markets outside India.** 

The United States and Pakistan, as a supple- 
ment to the agreement of February 2, 1952, signed 
an agreement on April 1, 1953, providing for an 
American allotment of some $12,254,000, with an 
equivalent from Pakistan. At the same time proj- 
ects were approved for the utilization of $8,437,- 
500 of these funds for (1) the continuation of the 
Village Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Program, (2) importation of fertilizer, (3) con- 
struction of a water development laboratory at 
Karachi, (4) construction of a fertilizer factory at 
Karachi, (5) construction of an irrigation and 
reclamation dam across the Bolan River at Sibi 
(Baluchistan), and (6) assistance in the develop- 
ment of modern fishing facilities at Karachi.” 

In view of the serious wheat problem, a number 
of steps were taken to assist Pakistan, including 
the sending of Dean Harry Reed of the College of 
Agriculture at Purdue University to survey the 
situation. Following an intensive study, Dean 
Reed reported late in May 1953 that the most 
urgent problem was that of assuring food during 
the next year.’ To help meet this critical situa- 
tion, President Eisenhower advised Congress on 
June 10, 1953, that the people of Pakistan were 
faced with famine and urged that 1,000,000 tons 
of wheat be sent on an emergency basis, out of 
stocks held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Congress acted with dispatch and the legislation 
was signed on June 25, 1953. The first wheat ship- 
ments reached Karachi less than a month later, and 
by November 25 some 350 tons had reached 


Pakistan.® 


© Thid., Feb. 16, 1953, p. 266. 

“« Tbid., Jan. 18, 1954, p. 88; Feb. 1, 1954, p. 156. 

* Tbid., Apr. 13, 1952, p. 531. 

* Thid., May 18, 1953, p. 723; June 8, 1953, p. 818. 

** Tbid., June 22, 1953, p. 889; July 6, 1953, p. 15; Dec. 14, 
1953, p. 822; S. Doce. 2112; Cong. Rec., June 16, p. 6831. 
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Africa—Both Liberia and Ethiopia have re- 
ceived important technical cooperation assistance 
from the United States; the Liberian program 
dates back to the war years. Under the general 
agreement of 1950 a Joint Liberian—United States 
Commission for Economic Development was estab- 
lished, to which the Liberian Government assigns 
approximately 20 percent of its total annual reve- 
nue. Airfield and harbor construction have been 
carried out and economic and health missions have 
assisted the country. * 

On May 22, 1953, an agreement was signed with 
Ethiopia whereby the United States was to pro- 
vide equipment and training for the Ethiopian 
armed forces, composed of some 20,000 men. 
Moreover, by 1953, the United States had con- 
tributed some $2,000,000 in technical and economic 
assistance to Ethiopia, the local contribution being 
some $500,000, with the American staff totaling 
some 67 people. Primarily technical assistance 
in agriculture has been involved, one agricultural 
secondary school having been opened and another 
planned. The Ethiopian Government plans to 
spend $5,000,000 on an agricultural and mechani- 
cal college. 


Export-Import Bank Loans 


Even before the inauguration of the programs 
for technical and economic assistance, the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington had authorized a 
number of loans in the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa for the economic development of coun- 
tries in that general area. By July 1953, these 
loans were substantially as shown in the table on 
p. 370.” 


U. S. Support for U. N. Programs 


As in the past, the United States also continued 
its support to the United Nations programs for 
technical and economic assistance during 1953. 


Ambassador Lodge,” in addressing the United Na- 


* See Department of State Field Reporter of May-June 
1953 (Department of State publication 5028), p. 21. See 
also Point 4 and Liberia (Department of State publication 
4899). Note may also be made of an Export-Import 
Bank loan of $17,000,000 to Portugal for railway con- 
struction from Rhodesias to the port of Lourenco Marques 
in Mozambique (BuLietiIn of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 223). See 
also in general Point 4 Profiles (Department of State 
publication 4859). 

See Export-Import Bank of Washington. Sixteenth 
Semiannual Report to Congress for the Period January- 
June 1953. Appendix C. It may be noted that loans in 
Africa as a whole totaled $151,576,000 and in Asia $529,- 
209,000. 

" BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 384. For brief reviews 
of the U.N. Programs see U.N. docs, A/2404, Annual 
Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Or- 
ganization, 1 July 1952-30 June 1953, p. 97, and passim; 
A/2430, Report of the Economic and Social Council Cover- 
ing the Period from 2 August 1952 to 5 August 1953, p. 62; 
E/2353/Add/1 (ST/ECA/,9/Add/1, Review of Economic 
Conditions in the Middle Hast 1951-52, p. 145: E/TAC/28, 
Technical Assistance Activities under the Expanded Pro- 
gramme. Status Report as at 30 November 1953, 69 pp. 
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Export-Import BANK LOANS IN THE NEAR East, Sours AsiA, AND AFRICA 1945-1953 














s 
t 
Country | Date | Amount | Purpose 
REE EI A SRE Po 1/9/46 | $25,000,000 | U.S. products and services. Some $10,436,000 of loan cancelled or 
expired; about $13,689,000 outstanding. " 
I scleral wisaniws ances 9/11/45 32, 094, 281 | Various types of industrial, electrical railway, port, and shipping E 
11/26/47 equipment. Some $672,425 cancelled or expired. 
ENGELS OR Ae er ero: 10/6/50 25, 000, 000 | Cancelled or expired. 
Bases ne uke oelbo men 1/19/49 135, 000, 000 | Loans for agricultural equipment, transportation, housing, tele- I 
10/26/49 communications, port and industrial equipment. About $122,- 
000,000 outstanding. 
I iii iaak ines wlinitse bien 7/16/47 7, 250, 000 | Equipment for fertilizer and chemical industries. $6,525,000, 
outstanding. I 
Saudi Arabia. _.___._- 1/3/46 40, 000, 000 | Products ro services, cement plant construction, materials and I 
7/20/50 —— Some $25,000,000 cancelled or expired. I 
Afghanistan. _._....-- 1/22/49 21, 000, 000 | U.S. equipmcnt, materials and services for canal and dam construc- 
tion. About $17,500,000 outstanding. 7 
RESIS Ete: 9/17/52 15, 000, 000 | Wheat purchases in United States. 
IN Soca cs ican 6/10/46 3, 000, 000 | Aircraft and spare parts, communications equipment, and indus- 7 
6/22/50 trial machinery. About $613,900 outstanding. 
RN a cece es inns 4/27/49 10, 350,000 | Iron ore production, highway improvement and _ construction, 
6/14/51 water supply, and sewage system. About $300,000,000 out- 
standing. " 
| MRR ie SER CON epee $313, 694. 281 














tions Technical Assistance Pledging Conference 
on February 26, 1953, stated that the program 
could be “a powerful force for the development of 
latent resources, both human and physical,” and 
noted that, in contrast to certain governments 
which spoke loudly of their interest in under- 
developed countries, but did nothing about it, the 
United States for some 25 years had participated 
in bilateral programs of assistance and had con- 
tributed to the United Nations program from its 
inception. Approximately 1,000 experts from the 
United Nations were now at work, and the pro- 
gram was already producing results, as in locust 
control in the Near East, pts in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, where animal diseases had de- 
prived millions of people of necessary nutrition. 
Ambassador Lodge also noted that “in the great 
arid and semiarid areas of the world, exploration 
and technical operations” were “bringing water 
to the surface for the livelihood of countless men, 
women, and children.” In other areas, “swamps, 
and lowlands” were “being drained and con- 
trolled—with a resulting drop in malaria and a 
rise in food production.” Moreover, “extension 
programs” were “bringing the findings of agricul- 
tural science to the individual farmer and showing 
him how to put them to work.” 

In concluding his remarks, Ambassador Lodge, 
on behalf of the United States pledged— 


a maximum of $14,708,750 to the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance for the calendar year 1953 provided 
that the United States pledge does not exceed 60 percent 
of oe total pledges made by all governments for this 
period. 


In the end 63 Governments pledged $20,863,575 
toward the goal of $25,000,000, and, at 60 percent 
of the total pledges at the Third Technical As- 
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sistance Conference, the American contribution 
would total $12,518,145.” 

Henry Ford II expressed similar sentiments in 
the General Assembly on October 2, 1953, when 
he reaffirmed the American belief in the United 
Nations program, and indicated that the United 
States had carried “a major share of the burden, 
about eight times more than the next largest con- 
tributor.” As Mr. Ford stated, the United States 
was “not interested in exploiting anybody,” but 
was “interested in the mutual advantages which 
flow from an unfettered exchange of skills, goods, 
and ideas with other peoples. This is neither al- 
truism nor imperialism—it is simply enlightened 
self-interest.” He believed that the program’s 
funds should be concentrated so that whatever jobs 
were undertaken would be done well, and he looked 
forward to the day when the “concept of technical 
assistance” could “have a program more adequate 
to its needs,” for “technical assistance” was “a 
solid bridge between the miseries of the past and 
the hopes for the future.” 

The United States also contributed heavily to 
the capital of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, which has assisted in 
financing a large number of development projects. 
By June 30, 1953, out of an authorized capital of 
$10,000,000,000, the subscribed capital totaled 
$9,036,500,000. The total paid-in subscription of 
the United States totaled $635,000,000 and was 


available to the Bank for lending purposes. By 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 16, 1953, p. 422. See also U.N. doc. 
E/TAC/31, Financial Arrangements for the Eapanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

* Tbid., Oct. 19, 1953, p. 5381; U.N. doc. A/C/2/SR.252, 
p. 28. 
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September 4, 1953, the Bank had made 85 loans, 
totaling $1,633,618,464, in 29 countries. Among 





loans in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa 
were the following: ™ 














Country Date Amount Purpose 
is niclicipicctedadsccd 13/9/50 _- $5, 000, 000 | Highway rehabilitation 
13/9/50. _- 2, 000, 000 | Foreign exchange for Development Bank 
1, 500, 000 | Telephone and telegraph systems 
RG occ cut cntees Leike teas 18/8/49__- 34, 000, 000 | Railway rehabilitation 
29/9/49__- 10, 000, 000 | Agricultural development 
18/4/50__- 18, 500, 000 | Electric power development 
23/1/53__- 19, 500, 000 | Electric power, flood control, irrigation 
India (Guarantor) _.......__.___- 
OTE OS Eee eaeetee Codey nates el 15/6/50__- 12, 800, 000 | Construction of flood control project 
i inaihindascmelhiausdmeik dad 27/3/52__- 27, 200, 000 | Railway rehabilitation 
13/6/52__- 3, 250, 000 | Agricultural development 
WE cei cabdubedduwasiodera 7/7/50__-. 3, 900, 000 | Constructior of grain storage facilities 
7/7/50 _-- 12, 500, 000 | Port construction and development 
Turkey (Guarantor)__._...______ 19/10/50_- 9, 000, 000 | Foreign exchange for development of private industry 
Pcp wiuncdiseksciueneee $190, 150, 000 














But the United States has also contributed in 
major a, to other agencies of the United 
Nations which have rendered assistance to under- 
developed areas, such as the Fao, Wuo, and 
Unesco.” This was also true of Unicer, which 
by 1951-1952 had shifted its emphasis from Eu- 
rope to underdeveloped areas to such an extent 
that 88.4 percent of its funds went to Africa, Asia, 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and Latin America. 
Congress appropriated $9,814,333 to Unicer in 
1953, by which time the United States had already 
contributed some $87,416,667 to its humanitarian 
work. The United States joined with other 
United Nations members on October 6, 1953 in 
placing Unicer on a permanent basis.” 


Some Summary Observations 


Such were the broad and complex, as well as the 
very specific, problems confronting the United 
States from the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa, and the policies developed to meet them. 
That they could not be met by arms alone, nor 
merely by political alliances, was clear from Secre- 
tary Dulles’ statement that “we must recognize 
the equal dignity of all men and find a way to 
provide opportunity that extends from the most 


“See International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, Highth Annual Report, 1952-1953 (Washing- 
ton, 1953), 68 pp.; Supplement to the Highth Annual 
Report: A Summary of Developments in the Bank from 
July 1 to September 4, 1953 (Washington 1953), 4 pp. 
BuLietIn of Jan. 12, 1953, p. 54. 

* For UNESsco assistance programs, see UNnEsco Official 
Bulletin Vol. V, No. 5 (November 1953), 182. 

"Martha M. Eliot, “The United Nations Children’s 
Fund,” BuLietin of Aug. 31, 1953, p. 288; see also Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord’s statement of Oct. 5, 1953, in support of 
continuation of UNICEF on a permanent basis, ibid., Oct. 
19, 1953, p. 553. The 1953 budgets for eight of the special- 
ized agencies were as follows: ILo, $6,223,368; Fao, 
$5,250,000; Unesco, $8,528,482; Icao, $2,817,167; Wao, 
$8,485,095 ; Uru, $390,300; Irv, $1,304,319; Wo, $359,881. 
The net budgets of these agencies totaled $33,358,612. For 
an excellent summary review of their work see United 
Nations Bulletin of Jan. 15, 1954, p. 72. 
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fortunate to the least fortunate among us.” Vice 
President Nixon expressed the same fundamental 
when, following his extensive visit to the Far East, 
South Asia, and the Middle East in the fall of 
1953, he indicated that the peoples of Asia wanted 
independence, economic progress, and peace, along 
with freedom of choice as to their culture, religion 
and economic systems—in other words, a “funda- 
mental recognition of their equal dignity as 
human beings.” Mr. Nixon thought it essential 
that, “by deed and word and thought,” the Ameri- 
can people prove that their ideals of tolerance, 
liberty, and equal rights were a living reality, 
noting that every American citizen could con- 
tribute toward “creating a better understanding of 
American ideals abroad by practicing and think- 
ing tolerance and respect for human rights every 
day of the year.” In his State of the Union 
message to the Congress on J et, 7, 1954 
President Eisenhower sketched out a broad and 
balanced policy for South Asia and the Middle 
East, in which he bespoke the necessity of main- 
taining technical assistance and declared: ® 


“In South Asia, profound changes are taking 
place in free nations which are demonstrating 
their ability to progress through democratic meth- 
ods. They provide an inspiring contrast to the 
dictatorial methods and backward course of events 
in Communist China. In these continuing efforts. 
the free peoples of South Asia can be assured o 
the support of the United States. 

“In the Middle East, where tensions and serious 
problems exist, we will show sympathetic and im- 
partial friendship.” 


© Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations Adviser for the Bureau of Near 


East, South Asian, and African Affairs. 


* Address of Nov. 18, 1953, before the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Cleveland, Ohio (Buiietin of Nov. 
30, 1953, p. 742). 

* Thid., Jan. 4, 1954, p. 13. 

” Tbid., Jan. 18, 1954, p. 76. 
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The Right to Freedom and Self-Determination 


by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


U.S. Representative in the U.N. Commission on Human Rights * 


It is nice to be back here again. When my hus- 
band and I were here several years ago, we liked 
it so much that we were determined to come back 
at the first opportunity, but I little thought we 
would be back on an occasion like this. I feel 
very humble and very shy before such a distin- 
guished group, and it is indeed a privilege and a 
great honor to address you. 

The hospitality you have shown us already in 
the short time we eo been here is a worldwide 
tradition. Four hundred and sixty years ago, 
Christopher Columbus landed on the west coast 
of Puerto Rico. He and his descendants brought 
to you the culture of Spain. As your Governor 
has so well said, being on the frontier of two great 
cultures has given you the opportunity to work 
out a destiny different from and better than the 
destiny of millions of people throughout the world. 

In July 1952 we formalized a new relationship 
between the people of Puerto Rico and the people 
of the United States.? This status of Puerto Rico 
is a remarkable demonstration of political free- 
dom and self-determination. This places Puerto 
Rico as an important link in understanding be- 
tween the United States and our Latin American 
friends. It places you in a favored position to 
interpret to the world the meaning of liberty and 
democracy. 

Today is the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 
Nearly a century ago he spoke these solemn words 
of dedication: “Our fathers brought forth on this 
Continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” These statements are basic to the 
conception of human rights. Human rights are 
also most important on the international scene. 
Not only do we all wish to persuade people against 
communism—and of course we have constant 
vigorous running battles to achieve that—but we 


* Address made on Feb. 12 at San Juan before a Joint 
Session of the Puerto Rican Legislative Assembly. 

* For a statement by President Truman regarding the 
new relationship, see BULLETIN of July 21, 1952, p. 91. 
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want to spread wide around the world the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of the individual, a faith 
in the dignity of man and of his ability to shape his 
own future. We want the business interests of all 
countries to understand the merits and the methods 
of operation of the free-enterprise economic sys- 
tem—the unparalleled driving force of individual 
initiative which has made our countries great. 
You have done this and your great Governor has 
taken the leadership in this endeavor. You have 
diversified your economic life from a primarily 
csedeeiens commmennle through infant industry 
laws whereby private industries can be attracted 
to Puerto Rico, and all this has resulted in a phe- 
nomenal development marked by the addition of 
hundreds of private industries. 

Right to free speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of worship, freedom of assembly, all these are 
channels through which the common everyday citi- 
zens seek and receive information about their work 
and about new methods of work; about their liv- 
ing conditions, good or bad, and the reasons for 
them; about their local officials, their state gov- 
ernments, and their national government. en- 
ever any of these channels are blocked, whenever 
free speech or free press is inhibited, whether by 
law or by the arbitrary rule of a dictator or by 
fear generated by groups of intolerant wealth 
people—whenever these things happen the deci- 
sions of our society are warped, are misshapen, 
and the common good suffers. Our national secu- 
rity then is actually threatened. 

When the President called on me to serve on 
the Commission on Human Rights, there were 
many reasons why I accepted, but uppermost was 
my personal conviction that nothing is more im- 
portant today than safeguarding these rights. 
I follow the work of the United Nations in this 
field with the deepest interest, and I find it a 
great privilege to do what I am doing. Our ap- 
proach to the problem of human rights, like our 
approach to other problems in the United Nations, 
should be that no nation is perfect and that there 
is room everywhere for improvement. 
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Effectiveness of Operation ‘“‘Boot Strap”’ 


I look back on my early days as a volunteer 
social worker and I recall the poverty, the misery, 
and the ignorance in some of the areas where I 
worked. But I am equally conscious of the im- 
provements that have been made, not only in 
those areas but all through the world. Both 
Columbus and Lincoln today would praise and 
marvel at the advances you have made. They 
would join, I am sure, with me in paying tribute 
to this tremendous economic, social, and educa- 
tional advance that you have made in recent years. 
We all know this came about in large measure as 
a result of the wise use which you have made of 
the initial help which we were able to give and 
upon which, on your own initiative, you have 
developed local education and leadership, all of 
which has demonstrated its effectiveness in opera- 
tion Boot Strap. 

As your Governor has said : “By these operations 
we are improving man’s stay on earth—not only 
the making of a better living for man but more 
important the making of a better life.” 

Let us for a minute now discuss the last session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. Con- 
tributing in a distinguished way to this last session 
was the Resident Commissioner in Washington, 
Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern. He performed a great 
service on the U. S. delegation where he was 
spokesman for the United States when the Puerto 
Rican item was discussed in Committee IV of the 
General Assembly.? My assignments at the last 
General Assembly were concerned mostly with the 
work in the social and humanitarian field, but I 
also was very much interested in the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program—which re- 
sembles a great deal the point 4 program—pro- 
grams which do not make the headlines, as Mr. 
Vyshinsky getting off and on a boat usually makes 
a headline, but programs which are really helping 
to wipe out the root causes of war and communism. 

Henry Ford II, who served on the U.S. delega- 
tion and served in a remarkable way—lI wish you 
could have heard his remarks one day in Commit- 
tee II, when the Russian delegate said that the 
United States was doomed to an economic depres- 
sion—was talking about the so-called democracy 
in the capitalistic country. Henry Ford said he 
couldn’t speak for all the businessmen of the 
United States, but he could speak for the automo- 
bile manufacturers, and he knew they were going 
to have a big year; and he said: “The Russian 
delegate points out that the United States is in a 
very bad way financially, but,” said Henry Ford, 
“T have just been in another Committee where the 
budget is being discussed, and all countries are 
agreeing that the United States share of the budget 
should be lowered and Russia’s share should 
be lifted; and,” said Henry Ford, “the Russian 


* For text of his statement, see ibid., Dec. 7, 1953, p. 798. 
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delegate has just pointed out in that Committee 
that Russia is so badly off and the United States 
is so well off they don’t think there should be a 
change in the budget.” Henry Ford made this 
remark in handling this program in that Commit- 
tee: “We all recognize that the continued existence 
of very low living standards in large areas of the 
world is unhealthy. We know that the existence 
of vast depressed areas is a heavy drag on the 
whole world economy. The American people, 
who have experienced the benefits of a vigorous 
and prosperous economy, have a real stake in the 
development of similar situations abroad. We are 
not interested in exploiting anyone. We are in- 
terested in the mutual advantages which flow from 
an unfettered exchange of skills, goods, and ideas 
with other peoples. ‘This is neither altruism nor 
imperialism—it is simply enlightened  self- 
interest.” 


Technical Assistance Programs 


We cannot speak of technical assistance pro- 
grams without referring to Dr. Rafael Picd, 
Chairman of the Puerto Rican Planning Board, 
who is now in India as an expert adviser attending 
the United Nations International Seminar being 
held in New Delhi. A great humanitarian, he is 
contributing to the welfare of the world. I 
thought I would like to give you an example of one 
project that the United Nations program is carry- 
ing forward. Cha-Choeng-Sao, about 60 miles 
from Bangkok, is the site of an old Buddhist mon- 
astery. In Thailand, teaching has been, and is, 
the traditional function of the priests. That per- 
haps may be why they selected the temple for the 
experts from many countries to work on this, to 
mix and mingle with the yellow-robed priests, 
working to the tinkle of ‘anal bells on this project 
in Thailand. 

Their goal is the reformation of the whole edu- 
cational system in Thailand, and the team working 
in Thailand includes a New Zealand expert in 
fundamental education, a primary school special- 
ist from Denmark, a specialist in language teach- 
ing, a vocational training expert from the United 
Kingdom, and a science teacher from the United 
States. There are other experts from the Nether- 
lands and two from Norway—the United Nations 
in miniature. 

In addition specialists from the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, and the International Labor Organization 
are working on the project, coordinating the pro- 
gram with the practical life of the people, carry- 
ing the fight on ignorance into the fight on hunger 
and disease. 

When we speak of these United Nations pro- 
grams helping people to help themselves—these 
pilot projects—let’s not forget your programs 
here. For example, your program in aided self- 
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help housing, whereby self-help housing, weather- 

roof, termite-proof, hurricane-proof houses can 
be built for nominal amounts through the method 
of aided self-help—a program which has attracted 
wide interest not only in neighboring countries 
but throughout the more distant parts of the 
world. 

It is not enough for all of us to work to improve 
economic, health, and welfare conditions. We 
must all work toward helping countries achieve 
those human rights we take for granted. 

The progress made in spreading the ideas and 
ideals of freedom to the United Nations has been 
considerable, and one of the foremost examples 
has been the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights which incorporates a good deal of the Bill 
of Rights, and which has been incorporated in the 
constitutions of many of the newly formed coun- 
tries, such as Indonesia, such as in the Preamble of 
the new Constitution of Japan. 


Spiritual Affinity Between Free Nations 


Spiritually there is a natural affinity between the 
free nations. It goes deep. It is the one bond that 
cannot be severed. It rises above the frustrations 
of surface differences. It rises above personalities 
which, in free nations, are important. That is our 
bond, our mutual devotion to freedom and our 
respect for the individual. Working together in 
the United Nations that bond has become in- 
creasingly strong. 

Now, I think our foreign policy must concern 
itself with global military security, but military 
security is not enough. ber bases would rest on 
treacherous sands if our policy were not directly 
concerned with the great forces which animate 
men. We must be concerned with economic and 
social advancement of peoples. We must be con- 
cerned with advancing freedom and opposing 
tyranny. Our policy must carry a moral weight 
which derives from spiritual strength. We must 
have peace without bankruptcy. e United Na- 
tions is helping to build a foundation of peace at 
the price we can pay. You are helping to promote 
this foreign policy, especially with our Caribbean 
neighbors, through the Central Vocational Train- 
ing School which has carried on the scholarship 
program, with students from the Caribbean area 
and other parts of the world, providing corps of 
young people trained in vocational arts so _— 
needed to improve conditions in all of these 
countries. 
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May I close by reaffirming what your Goy- 
ernor—your great leader—has said. You are ap- 
proaching your multitudinous problems wi 
courage Socal of the knowledge that you have 
traveled far on a rocky road; as he further said: 
“We face that future with the faith that man can 
and does rise above the pettiness of social position, 
racial differences, and local and personal economic 
interests to work for the common good.” 

We believe that not only Columbus would un- 
derstand; we believe that all Americans to the 
North and to the South of Puerto Rico, represent- 
ing the two great cultures that meet and grow 
friendly in Puerto Rico—trail blazers both in their 
different ways—will also understand. 

The necessity for developing a bond of friend- 
ship based on freedom was emphasized by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his message which I carried 
to the United Nations Human Rights Commission: 


“People everywhere are seeking freedom—free- 
dom to live, freedom from arbitrary restraint, 
freedom to think and speak as they wish, freedom 
to seek and find the truth. We must press ahead 
to broaden the areas of freedom. The United 
States is convinced that freedom is an indispen- 
sable condition to the achievement of a stable 
peace.” # 
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Resignations 


On February 25 President Eisenhower accepted the 
resignation of Donold B. Lourie as Under Secretary of 
State for Administration. The effective date of the resig- 
nation is March 5. For the texts of Mr. Lourie’s letter of 
resignation and the President’s reply, see White House 
press release dated February 25. 


Appointments 


Charles F. Baldwin as Economic Coordinator for the 
Far East, Bureau. of Far Eastern Affairs, effective 
March 1 (press release 86). 


*Ibid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 580. 
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Check List of Departmentiof State 
Press Releases: February 22-28, 1954 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


and 86 of February 20 (rewrite). 
No. Date Subject 
88 2/23 Dulles: Return from Berlin 
89 2/23 Smith: International problems 
790 2/24 Airplane incidents of July 1953 
91 2/23 Estonian Independence Day 
*92 2/23 Holmes leave of absence 
93 2/24 Dulles: Report on Berlin 
94 2/25 Polish consulates general 
795 2/25 Robertson: Destroyers for China 
96 2/26 U.S.Canada trade committee 
97 2/26 Korean conference, Geneva 
*98 2/26 Merchant-Maisel conversation 
799 2/27 Delegation to Caracas 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 








Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to February 22 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 68 of 
February 15, 75 of February 18, 79 of February 19, 
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A new volume in the series . . . Foreign Relations 
of the United States . . . the basic source of informa- 
tion on U.S. diplomatic history 


1936, Volume Ill, The Near East and Africa 


The Department of State has recently released For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 1936, Volume III, 
The Near East and Africa. This volume has sections 
dealing with Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, 
Liberia, Morocco, Palestine, Syria and Lebanon, and 
Turkey. 


Volume III, The Near East and Africa is the first to 
be published in the series of five volumes for 1936. The 
other volumes of this series will be released during the 
next few months. 


This volume (LXI, 542 pp.) was compiled in the His- 
torical Division. Technical editing was done in the 
Division of Publications. Copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for $3.00 each. 


Please send me a copy of 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, 
Volume III, The Near East and Africa 





